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HE POPENJOY ? 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


> 
CHAPTER LIII. POOR POPENJOY ! 


On the following morning the party at 
Rudham Park were assembled at break- 
fast between ten and eleven. It was 
understood that the marquis was gone—or 
going. The Mildmays were still there | 
with the baroness, and the Houghtons, 
and the black influx from the cathedral 
town. A few other new-comers had arrived 
on the previous day. Mr. Groschut, who 
was sitting next to the canon, had declared 
his opinion that, after all, the Marquis of 
Brotherton was a very affable nobleman. 
“He’s civil enough,” said the canon, 
“‘ when people do just what he wants.” 

“A man of his rank and position of 
course expects to have some deference 
paid to him.” 

‘A man of his rank and position should 
be very careful of the rights of others, 
Mr. Groschut.” 

'  ‘]’m afraid his brother did make him- 
self troublesome. You're one of the 
family, canon, and therefore, of course, 
know all about it.’ 

“T know nothing at all about it, Mr. 
Groschut.” 

‘Bat it must be acknowledged that the 
dean behaved very badly. Violence !— 
personal violence! And from a clergy- 
man—to a man of his rank!” 

“You probably don’t know what took 
place in that room. I’m sure I don’t. 
i Bat I’d rather trust the dean than the 

marquis any day. The dean’s a man!” 

“ Bat is he a clergyman?” 
#/ “Ofcourse he is; and a father. 
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had been very much in the wrong we 
should have heard more about it through 
the police.” 

“‘T cannot absolve a clergyman for using 
personal violence,” said Mr. Groschut, 
very grandly. ‘He should have borne 
anything sooner than degrade his sacred 
calling.” Mr. Groschut had hoped to 
extract from the canon some expression 
adverse to the dean, and to be able to 
assure himself that he had enrolled a new 
ally. 

“‘ Poor dear little fellow! ” aunt Ju was 
saying to Mrs. Holdenough. Of course 
she was talking of Popenjoy. “And you 
never saw him?” 

“No; I never saw him.” 

“T am told he was a lovely child.” 

“ Very dark, I fancy.” 

“ And all those—those doubts ? They’re 
all over now ?” 

“T never knew much about it, Miss 
Mildmay. I never inquired into it. For 
myself, I always took it for granted that 
he was Popenjoy. I think one always 
does take things for granted till somebody 
proves that it is not so.’ 

“The dean, I take it, has given it up 
altogether,” said Mrs. Houghton to old 
Lady Brabazon, who had come down 
especially to meet her nephew, the marquis, |} 
but who had hardly dared to speak a word 
to him on the previous evening, and was 
now told that he was gone. Lady Brabazon 
for a week or two had been quite sure 
that Popenjoy was not Popenjoy, being at 
that time under the influence of a very 
strong letter from Lady Sarah. But, { 
since that, a general idea had come to 
prevail that the dean was wrong-headed, 
and Lady Brabazon had given in her 
adhesion to Popenjoy. She had gone so p 
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far as to call at Scumberg’s, and to leave 
a box of bonbons. 

*T hope so, Mrs. Houghton ; I do hope 
so. Quarrels are such dreadful things in 
families. Brotherton isn’t, perhaps, all 
that he might have been.” 

“ Not a bad fellow though, after all.” 

“By no means, Mrs. Houghton; and 
quite what he ought to be in appearance. 
I always thought that George was very 
foolish.” 

“Lord George is foolish—sometimes.” 

“Very stubborn, you know, and pig- 
headed. And as for the dean—it was 
great interference on his part, very great 
interference. I won’t say that I like 
foreigners myself. I should be very sorry 
if Brabazon were to marry a foreigner. 
But if he chooses to do so I don’t see why 
he is to be told that his heir isn’t his heir. 
They say she is a very worthy woman, 
and devoted to him.” At this moment 
the butler came in and whispered a word 
to Mr. De Baron, who immediately got up 
from his chair. “So my nephew hasn’t 
gone,” said Lady Brabazon. ‘ That was 
a message from him. I heard his name.” 

Her ears had been correct. The summons 
which Mr. De Baron obeyed had come 
from the marquis. He went upstairs at 
once, and found Lord Brotherton sitting 
in his dressing-gown, with a cup of choco- 
late before him, and a bit of paper in his 
hand. He did not say a word, but handed 
the paper, which was a telegram, to Mr. 
De Baron. As the message was in Italian, 
and as Mr. De Baron did not read the 
language, he was at a loss. “Ah! you 
don’t understand it,” said the marquis. 
“Give it me. It’s all over with little 
Popenjoy.” 

* Dead!” said Mr. De Baron. 

“Yes. He has got away from all his 
troubles—lucky dog! MHe’ll never have 
to think what he'll do with himself. 
They’d almost told me that it must be so, 
before he went.” 

“T grieve for you greatly, Brotherton.” 

‘‘There’s no use in that, old fellow. 
I’m sorry to be a bother to you, but I 
thought it best to tell you. I don’t under- 
stand much about what people call grief. 
I can’t say that I was particularly fond of 
him, or that I shall personally miss him. 
They hardly ever brought him to me, and 
when they did, it bothered me. And yet, 
somehow it pinches me—it pinches me.” 

** Of course it does.” 

“Tt will be such a triumph to the dean, 
and George. That’s about the worst of it. 








But they haven’t got it yet. Though I 
should be the most miserable dog on earth, 
I'll go on living as long as I can keep 
my body and soul together. I'll have 
another son yet, if one is to be had for 
love or money. They shall have trouble 
enough before they find themselves at 
Manor Cross.” 

“The dean’ll be dead before that time; 
and so shall I,” said Mr. De Baron. 

“ Poor little boy! You never saw him. 
They didn’t bring him in when you were 
over at Manor Cross?” 

“No; I didn’t see him.” 

“They weren’t very proud of showing 
him. He wasn’t much to look at. Upon 
my soul, I don’t know whether he was 
legitimate or not, according to English 
fashions.” Mr. De Baron stared. ‘“ They 
had something to stand upon, but they 
went about it in such a dirty way! It 
don’t matter now, you know, but you 
needn’t repeat all this.” 

‘Not a word,” said Mr. De Baron, 
wondering why such a communication 
should have been made to him. 

“And there was plenty of ground for 
a good fight. I hardly know whether 
she had been married or not. I never 
could quite find out.” Again Mr. De 
Baron stared. “It’s all over now.” 

“ But if you were to have another son?” 

“Oh! we’re married now! There were 
two ceremonies. I believe the dean knows 
quite as much about it as I do—very 
likely more. What a rumpus there has 
been about a rickety brat who was bound 
to die!” 

“ Am I to tell them downstairs P ” 

“Yes; you might as well tell them. 
Wait till I’m gone. They’d say I'd 
concealed it if I didn’t let them know, 
and I certainly shan’t write. There’s no 
Popenjoy now. If that young woman has 
a son, he can’t be Popenjoy as long as I 
live. I'll take care of myself. By George 
I will! Fancy, if the dean had killed me, 
he’d have made his own daughter a mar- 
chioness.”’ 

“ But he’d have been hung.” 

“Then I wish he’d done it. 
how it would have gone. There was 
nobody there to see, nor to hear. Well, 
I believe I'll think of going. There’s a 
train at two. You'll let me have a 
carriage; won’t you P” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Let me get out some back way, and 
don’t say a word about this till I’m off. 
1 wouldn’t have them condoling with me, 
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and rejoicing in their sleeves, for a| the party, but there was not one there who 
thousand pounds. Tell Holdenough, or | would not now have been civil to poor 
my sister; that'll be enough. Good-bye. | Mary. 
If you want ever to see me again, yon; The marquis had his flowers, and his 
must come to Como.” Then Mr. De| fruit, and his French novels on his way 
Baron took his leave, and the marquis | up to town, and kept his sorrow, if he felt 
prepared for his departure. it, very much to himself. Soon after his 
As he was stepping into the carriage arrival at Scumberg’s ; at which place they 
at a side door, he was greeted by Mr. | were obliged to take him in, as he was still 
Groschut. ‘So your lordship is leaving | paying for his rooms; he made it known 
us,” said the chaplain. The marquis | that he should start for Italy in a day or 
looked at him, muttered something, and|two. On that night, and on the next, he 
snarled as he hurried up the step of the | did not go out in his brougham, nor did 
carriage. ‘I’m sorry that we are to lose|he give any offence to Mrs. Walker. 
your lordship so soon.” Then there was | London was as empty as London ever is, 
another snarl. ‘I had one word I wanted | and nobody came to see him. For two 
to say.” days he did not leave his room, the same 
“To me! What can you have to say to | room in which the dean had nearly killed 
me?” him, and received nobody but his tailor 
“Tf at any time I can do anything for|and his hairdresser. I think that, in 
your lordship at Brotherton——” his way, he did grieve for the child 
“You can’t do anything. Goon.” The| who was gone, and who, had he lived, 
last direction was given to the coachman, | would have been the heir of his title and 
and the carriage was driven off, leaving | property. They mnst now all go from 
Mr. Groschut on the path. him to his enemies! And the things 
Before lunch everybody in the house | themselves were to himself of so very little 
knew that poor little Popenjoy was dead, | value! Living alone at Scumberg’s was 
and that the dean had, in fact, won the | not a pleasant life. Even going out in his 
battle, though not in the way that he had | brougham at nights was not very pleasant 
sought to win it. Lord Brotherton had, | to him. He could do as he liked at Como, 
after a fashion, been popular at Rudham ;| and people wouldn’t grumble; but what 
but, nevertheless, it was felt by them all| was there even at Como that he really 
that Lady George was a much greater| liked to do? He had a half worn out 
woman to-day than she had been yesterday. | taste for scenery, which he had no longer 
It was felt also that the dean was in the|energy to gratify by variation. It had 
ascendant. The marquis had been quite | been the resolution of his life to live with- 
agreeable, making love to the ladies, and | out control, and now, at four-and-forty, 
fairly civil to the gentlemen, excepting | he found that the life he had chosen was 
Mr. Groschut; but he certainly was not | utterly without attraction. He had been 
a man likely to live to eighty, He was/| quite in earnest in those regrets as to 
married, and, as was generally understood, | shooting, hunting, and the duties of an 
separated from his wife. They might all | English country life. Though he was free 
live to see Lady George Marchioness of | from remorse, not believing in anything 
Brotherton, and a son of hers Lord | good, still he was open to a conviction 
Popenjoy. that had he done what other people call 
“Dead!” said Lady Brabazon, when | good, he would have done better for him- 
Lady Alice, with sad face, whispered to| self. Something of envy stirred him as 
her the fatal news. he read the records of a nobleman whose 
“He got atelegram this morning from | political life had left him no moment of 
Italy. Poor little boy!” leisure for his private affairs; something 
“ And what'll he do now? the marquis, | of envy when he heard of another whose 











I mean.” | cattle were the fattest in the land. He 
“T suppose he’ll follow his wife,” said | was connected with Lord Grassangrains, 
Lady Alice. and had always despived that well-known 


“Was he much cut up P” breeder of bullocks; but he conld under- 
“T didn’t see him. He merely sent me | stand now that Lord Grassangrains should 
word by Mr. De Baron.” Mr. De Baron} wish to live, whereas life to him was 
afterwards assured Lady Brabazon that | almost unbearable. Lord Grassangrains 
the poor father had been very much cat | probably had a good appetite. 
up. Great pity was expressed thronghont | On the last morning of his sojourn at 
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Scumberg’s he received two or three 
letters, which he would willingly have 
avoided by running away had it been 
possible. The first he opened was from 
his old mother, who had not herself 
troubled him nfuch with letters for some 
years past. It was as follows: 

“ Dearest Broruerton,—I have heard 
about poor Popenjoy, and I am so un- 
happy. Darling little fellow! Weareall 
very wretched here, and I have nearly 
cried my eyes out. I hope you won't go 
away without seeing me. If you'll let me, 
I'll go up to London, though I haven’t 
been there for I don’t know how long. 
But perhaps you will come here to your 
own house. I do so wish you would. Your 
most affectionate mother, 

“H. BrorHerton.” 

“P.S.—Pray don’t turn George out at 
the end of the month.” 

This he accepted without anger as being 
natural, but threw aside as being useless. 
Of course he would not answer it. They 
all knew that he never answered their 
letters. 
nothing to say to it. 

The next was from Lord George, and 
shall also be given: 

“My pear Brornerton,—I cannot let 





As to the final petition he had|been brought downstairs 





“Let me add, though this is hardly the 
proper moment for such allusion, that 
both his lordship the bishop and myself 
were most indignant when we heard of 
the outrage committed upon you at your 
hotel. I make no secret of my opinion 
that the present Dean of Brotherton ought 
to be called upon by the great Council of 
the Nation to vacate his promotion. I 
wish that the bench of bishops had the 
power to take from him his flock. 

“T have the honour to be, my lord 
marquis, with sentiments of most un- 
feigned respect, your lordship’s most 
humble servant, JosEPpH Groscuur.” 

The marquis smiled as he also threw 
this letter into the waste-paper basket, 
telling himself that birds of that feather 
very often did fall out with one another. 

CHAPTER LIY. JACK DE BARON'S VIRTUE. 

We must now go back to Jack De 
Baron, who left Rudham Park the same 
day as the marquis, having started before 
the news of Lord Popenjoy’s death had 
by Mr. De 
Baron. Being only Jack De Baron, he 
had sent to Brotherton for a fly, and in 
that conveyance had had himself taken to 
The Lion, arriving there three or four 


the tidings which I have just heard pass | hours before the time at which he puz posed 


by without expressing my sympathy. 


I! to leave the town. 


Indeed, his arrange- 


am very sorry indeed that you should have | ments had intentionally been left so open 


lost your son. I trust you will credit me 
for saying so much with absolute truth. 
Yours always, Georce GERMAIN.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it,’ he said 
almost out loud. To his thinking it was 
nearly impossible that what his brother 
said should be true. Why should he be 
sorry, he that had done his utmost to 
prove that Popenjoy was not Popenjoy ? 
He crunched the letter up and cast it on 
one side. Of course he would not answer 
that. 

The third was from a new correspondent ; 
and that also the reader shall see: 

“My pear Lorp Marquis,—Pray believe 
that, had I known under what great 
affliction you were labouring when you 
left Rudham Park, I should have been the 
last man in the world to intrude myself 
upon you. Pray believe me also when I 
say that I have heard of your great 
bereavement with sincere sympathy, and 
that I condole with you from the bottom 
of my heart. Pray remember, my dear 
lord, that if you will turn aright for con- 
solation you certainly will not turn in 
vain. 








that he might if he liked remain the 
night, or, if he pleased, remain a week at 
The Lion. He thought it not improbable 


|that the dean might ask him to dinner, 


and, if so, he certainly would dine with 
the dean. 

He was very serious—considering who 
he was, we may almost say solemn—as he 
sat in the fly. It was the rale of his life 
to cast all cares from him, and his grand 
principle to live from hand to mouth. He 
was almost a philosopher in his epicu- 
reanism, striving always that nothing 
should trouble him. But now he had two 
great troubles, which he could not throw 
off from him. In the first place, after 
having striven against it for the last four 
or five years with singular success, he had 
in a moment of weakness allowed himself 
to become engaged to Guss Mildmay. She 
had gone about it so subtilly that he had 
found himself manacled almost before he 
knew that the manacles were there. He 
had fallen into a trap of hypothesis, and 
now felt that the preliminary conditions 
on which he had seemed to depend could 
never avail him. He did not mean to 
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marry Guss Mildmay. He did not suppose 
that she thought he meant to marry her. 
He did not love her, and he did not believe 
very much in her love for him. But 
Guss Mildmay, having fought her battle 
in the world for many years with but 


indifferent success, now felt that her best | 


chance lay in having a bond upon her old 
lover. He ought not to have gone to 
Rudham, when he knew that she was to be 
there. He had told himself that before, 
but he had not liked to give up the only 
chance which had come in his way of 
being near Lady George since she had left 
London. And now he was an engaged 
man, a position which had always been to 
him fall of horrors. He had ran his 
bark on to the rock, which it had been 
the whole study of his navigation to avoid. 
He had committed the one folly which he 
had always declared to himself that he 
never could commit. This made him un- 
happy. 

Aud he was uneasy also—almost un- 
happy—respecting Lady George. People 
whom he knew to be bad had told him 
things respecting her which he certainly 
did not believe, but which he did not find 
it compatible with his usual condition of 
life altogether to disbelieve. If he had 
ever loved any woman he loved her. He 
certainly respected her, as he had never 
respected any other young woman. He 
had found the pleasure to be derived from 
her society to be very different from that 
which had come from his friendship with 
others. With her he could be perfectly 
innocent, and at the same time completely 
happy. To dance with her, to ride with 
her, to walk with her, to sit with the 
privilege of looking at her, was joy of 
itself, and required nothing beyond. It 
was a delight to him to have any little 
thing to do for her. When his daily life 
was in any way joined with hers, there was 
a brightness in it which he had thoroughly 
enjoyed though he did not quite under- 
stand it. When that affair of the dance 
came, in which Lord George had declared 
his jealousy, he had been in truth very 
unhappy because she was unhappy, and 
he had been thoroughly angry with the 
man, not because the man had interfered 
with his own pleasures, but because of the 
injury and the injustice done to the wife. 
He found himself wounded, really hurt, 
because she had been made subject to 
calumny. When he tried to analyse the 
feeling he could not understand it. It 
was so different from anything that had 








gone before! He was sure that she liked 
him, and yet there was a moment in which 
he thought that he would purposely keep 
out of her way for the future, lest he 
might be a trouble to her. He loved her 
so well that his love for awhile almost 
made him unselfish. 

And yet—yet he might be mistaken 
about her. It had been the theory of his 
life that young married women become 
tired of their husbands, and one of his 
chief doctrines that no man should ever 
love in such a way as to believe in the 
woman he loves. After so many years, 
was he to give up his philosophy? Was 
he to allow the ground to be cut from 
under his feet by a young creature of 
twenty-one, who had been brought up in a 
country town? Was he to run away 
because a husband had taken it into his 
head to be jealous? All the world had 
given him credit for his behaviour at the 
Kappa-kappa. He had gathered laurels, 
very much because he was supposed to be 
the lady’s lover. He had never boasted 
to others of the lady’s favour; but he 
knew that she liked him, and he had told 
himself that he would be poor-spirited if 
he abandoned her. 

He drove up to The Lion and ordered a 
room. He did not know whether he 
should want it, bat he would at any rate 
bespeak it. And he ordered his dinner. 
Come what come might, he thought that 
he would dine and sleep at Brotherton 
that day. Finding himself so near to 
Lady George, he would not leave her quite 
at once. He asked at the inn whether 
the dean was in Brotherton. Yes; the 
dean was certainly at the Deanery. He 
had been seen about in the city that 
morning. The inhabitants, when they 
talked about Brotherton, always called it 
the city. And were Lord George and 
Lady George at the Deanery ? In answer 
to this question, the landlady with some- 
thing of a lengthened face declared that 
Lady George was with her papa, bat that 
Lord George was at Manor Cross. Then 
Jack De Baron strolled out towards the 
Close. 

It was a little after one wheu he found 
himself at the cathedral door, and thinking 
that the dean and his daughter might be 
at lunch, he went into the building, so 
that he might get rid of half an hour. He 
had not often been in cathedrals of late 
years, and now looked about him with 
something of awe. He could remember that 
when he was a child he had been brought 
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here to church, and as he stood in the 
choir with the obsequient verger at his 
elbow, he recollected how he had got 
through the minutes of a long sermon—a 
sermon that had seemed to be very long— 
in planning the way in which, if left to him- 
self, he would climb to the pinnacle which 
culminated over the bishop’s seat, and 
thence make his way along the capitals 
and vantages of stonework, till he would 
ascend into the triforium and thus become 
lord and master of the old building. How 
much smaller his ambitions had become 
since then, and how much less manly! 
“Yes, sir; his lordship is here every 
Sunday when he is at the palace,” said the 
verger. ‘But his lordship is ailing now.” 

“ And the dean?” 

“The dean always comes once a day 
to service when he is here; but the dean 
has been much away of late. Since Miss 
Mary’s marriage the dean isn’t in Bro- 
therton as much as formerly.” 

“T know the dean. I’m going to his 
house just now. They like him in Bro- 
therton, I suppose ?” 

“That’s according to their way of 
thinking, sir. We like him. I suppose 
you heard, sir, there was something of a 
row between him and Miss Mary’s brother- 
in-law!” Jack said that he had heard of 
it. “There’s them as say he was wrong.” 

“T say he was quite right.” 

“That’s what we think, sir. It’s got 
about that his lordship said some bad 
word of Miss Mary. A father wasn’t to 


| stand that because he’s a clergyman, was 


he, sir?” 
. “The dean did just what you or I would 
0.’ 
“That's jast it, sir. That's what we 
all say. Thank you, sir. You won’t see 
Prince Edward’s monument, sir? Gentle- 
men always do go down to the crypt.” Jack 
wouldn’t see the monument to-day, and 
having paid his half-crown, was left to 
wander about alone through the aisles. 
How would it have been with him if 
his life had been different; if he had 
become, perhaps, a clergyman, and had 
married Mary Lovelace ?—or if he had be- 
come anything but what he was, with her 
for his wife? He knew that his life had 
been a failure, that the best of it was 
gone, and that even the best of it had 
been unsatisfactory. Many people liked 
him, but was there anyone who loved 
him? In all the world there was but one 
person that he loved, and she was the wife 
of another man. Of one thing at this 





moment he was quite sure, that he would 
never wound her ears by speaking of his 
love. Would it not be better that he 
should go away, and see her no more? 
The very tone in which the verger had 
spoken of Miss Mary had thrown to the 
winds those doubts which had come from 
the teaching of Adelaide Houghton and 
Guss Mildmay. If she had been as they 
said, would even her father have felt for 
her as he did feel, and been carried away 
by his indignation at the sound of an evil 
word P 

Bat he had asked after the dean at the 
hotel, and had told the verger of his ac- 
quaintance, and had been seen by many 
in the town. He could not now leave the 
place without calling. So resolving, he 
knocked at last at the Deanery door, and 
was told that the dean was at home. He 
asked for the dean, and not for Lady 
George, and was shown into the library. 
In a minute the dean was with him. 
** Come in and have some lunch,” said the 
dean. ‘“ We have this moment sat down. 
Mary will be delighted to see youn—and so 
am I.” Of course he went in to lunch, 
and in a moment was shaking hands with 
Mary, who in truth was delighted to see 
him. 

“You've come from Rudham?” asked 
the dean. 

“This moment.” 

“ Have they heard the news there?” 

“ What news P” 

‘** Lord Brotherton is there, is he not? ” 

“T think he left to-day. He was to do 
so. I heard no news.” He looked across 
to Mary, and saw that her face was sad 
and solemn. 

“The child that they called Lord 
Popenjoy is dead,” said the dean. He was 
neither sad nor solemn. He could not 
control the triumph of his voice as he told 
the news. 

* Poor little boy !” said Mary. 

“ Dead !” exclaimed Jack. 

“T’ve just had a telegram from my 
lawyer in London. Yes; he’s out of the 
way. Poor little fellow! As sure as I sit 
here he was not Lord Popenjoy.” 

“T never understood anything about it.” 
said Jack. 

“But I did. Of course the matter is at 
rest now. I’m not the man to grudge 
anyone what belongs to him; but I do 
not choose that anyone belonging to me 
should be swindled. If she were to have 
a son now, he would be the heir.” 

“Oh papa, do not talk in that way.” 
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“ Rights are rights, and the truth is the 
truth. Can anyone wish that such a 
property and such a title should go to the 
child of an Italian woman whom no one 
has seen or knows ?” 

“ Let it take its chance now, papa.” 

“ Of course it must take its chance; but 
your chanves must be protected.” 

“ Papa, he was at any rate my nephew.” 

**T don’t know that. In law, I believe, 
he was no such thing. But he is 
gone, and we need think of him no 
further.” He was very triumphant. There 
was an air about him as though he had 
already won the great stake for which he 
had been playing. But in the midst of it 
all he was very civil to Jack De Baron. 
“You will stay and dine with us to-day, 
Captain De Baron?” 

“Oh, do,” said Mary. 

“We can give you a bed if you will 
sleep here.” 

“ Thanks. 
and I will not move them. 
aud dine if you'll have me.” 

“We shall be delighted. We can’t 
make company of you, because no one is 
coming. I shouldn’t wonder if Lord 
George rode over. He will if he hears of 
this. Of course he’ll know to-morrow; 
but perhaps they will not have telegraphed 
to him. I should go out to Manor Cross, 
only I don’t quite like to put my foot in 
that man’s house.” Jack could not but 
feel that the dean treated him almost as 
though he were one of the family. “I 
rather think I shall ride out and risk it. 
You won’t mind my leaving you?” Of 
course Jack declared that he would not for 
worlds be in the way. “ Mary will play 
Badminton with you, if you like it. Per- 
haps you can get hold of Miss Pountner 
and Grey, and make up a game.” Mr. 
Grey was one of the minor canons, and 
Miss Pountner was the canon’s daughter. 

“We shall do very well, papa. I’m not 
mad after Badminton, and I daresay we 
shall manage without Miss Pountner.” 

The dean went off, and, in spite of the 
feud, did ride over to Manor Cross. His 
mind was so full of the child’s death 
and the all but certainty of coming glory 
which now awaited his daughter, that he 
could not keep himself quiet. It seemed 
to him that a jast Providence had inter- 
fered to take that child away. And as the 
marquis hated him, so did he hate the 
marquis. He had been willing at first to 
* fight the battle fairly without personal 
animosity. On the marquis’s first arrival 


My things are at the hotel, 
I will come 





he had offered him the right hand of 
fellowship. He remembered it all ac- 
curately, how the marquis had on that 
occasion ill-used and insulted him. No 
man knew better than the dean when he 
was well-treated and when _ill-treated. 
And then this lord had sent for him for 
the very purpose of injuring and wounding 
him through his daughter’s name. His 
wrath on that occasion had not at all ex- 
pended itself in the blow. After that 
word had been spoken he was the man’s 
enemy for ever. There could be no for- 
giveness. He could not find room in his 
heart for even a spark of pity because the 
man had lost an only child. Had not the 
man tried to do worse than kill his only 
child—his daughter? Now the pseudo- 
Popenjoy was dead, and the dean was in a 
turmoil of triumph. It was essential to 
him that he should see his son-in-law. 
His son-in-law must be made to under- 
stand what it would be to be the father of 
the future Marquis of Protherton. 

“T think I'll just step across to the inn,” 
said Jack, when the dean had left them. 

“And we'll have a game of croquet 
when you come back. 1 do like croquet, 
though papa laughs at me. I think I like 
all games. It is so nice to be doing some- 
thing.” 

Jack sauntered back to the inn, chiefly 
that he might have a further opportunity 
of considering what he would say to her. 
And he did make up his mind. He would 
play croquet with all his might, and 
behave to her as though she were his 
dearest sister. 





THE SEASIDE IN SPRING. 

I HAVE been staying down at the seaside 
during the winter; “ hybernating” is, I 
believe, the correct expression to enrploy. 
We are not a very lively people at the best 
of times. Ours is a fancy line of railway. 
We have no staple industry, little goods 
traffic, and the line carries passengers only. 
The misfortune is, that the passengers 
don’t come. We are only a branch, and 
have the melancholy satisfaction of having 
nearly ruined the main line. Our travel- 
ling, though sure and comfortable, is very 
slow. The company is certainly not going 
to incur wear and tear of rails, and engines, 
and carriages, by running express trains, 
when it frequently happens that the so- 
called express, a steady-going affair of 
twenty miles an hour, may only have one 
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or two passengers. So we abide by the 
“ melancholy main,” melancholy ourselves. 
About Christmas we have the picture, let 
us hope the reality, of cheerfulness. After 
that, things become very flat. But the ad- 
vent of spring really wakes us up from this 
bodily and spiritual lethargy. We become 
unconscious sharers of the new life of the 
earth and waters. Seen under this cheerful 
guise, the many drawbacks of. our little 
town have their advantages. We have no 
pier, or promenade, concerts, band, or 
dances. But our woods and meadows are 
inviolate; in no other region haye I seen 
the lanes and the hillside so rich in wild- 
flowers; our gabled country-inn stands as 
it did in the days of the Stuarts; we have 
“the haven under the hill” and the grey 
old church a mile and a half away, to 
which the rustic population wend their 
way, all weathers, on a Sunday afternoon. 

We were so glad when the spring really 
came. It was a perfectly lovely day, and I 
had been walking up and down the beach 
with a friend. He knows the seaboard of 
the Mediterranean, and he tells me that the 
sky and the weather seem exactly to repro- 
duce the Riviera for him. I know the sea- 
side at all seasons, and I love it at all 
seasons, but it especially delights me in 
the spring-time. There is the primal 
flush and grace of the dawn of the year. 
The great flashes of light upon the waters 
seem then to have a splendour not to be sur- 
passed at any other season. You will never 
have such delicious delicate greens as the 
trees put forth in the morning of the 
year. There is a keen bracing healthiness 
in the winds of heaven, peculiar, I think, 
to this cheerful, blessed season. But it is 
a curious fact that, while the seaside is 
best and brightest in the spring, it is the 
time in which it is least visited of all. 
Now surely there is a fact here, well 
worthy of the attention of all who would 
like a change to the seaside, but are dis- 
mayed by the heavy season prices. There 
is a whole row of very good lodging- 
houses directly facing the sea, which stand 
nearly empty for three-quarters of the 
year, their owners for the most part bur- 
rowing in the back apartments. Many a 
lodging-house keeper thinks it a sort of 
profanation to take up his abode in his 
own state apartments — drawing-room, 
dining-room, and first-floor front bedroom. 
But they would be quite ready to let them 
on the most reasonable terms—anything to 
help with the rent and taxes, and to keep 
the place aired. The rooms which would 





cost five or seven guineas a week in the 
season, would be let for thirty shillings 
out of the season. Now, why is it that 
people insist on all taking their holiday at 
the same time? August and September 
are delicious months by the seaside, and 
now that at nearly all schools the modern 
terms are superseding the old-fashioned 
half-years and quarters, the children come 
down in a mass to the coast in these 
months, and it is the children’s hour all 
the day long. The difference of prices 
between June and August is something 
immense. But the holiday season might 
be distributed more evenly during the fine 
season of the year. Professional people 
might come down at an immense saving to 
themselves. They would have large rooms 
instead of small rooms, and surely it is a 
greater and more healthful change from 
town to the solitary coast, than from a 
big crowded town to a little crowded town. 
Then again, I often wonder why arrange- 
ments are not made to enable the working- 
classes to get a good holiday at the seaside. 
In the season, they would have to pay a 
great deal of money, even in small lodging- 
houses in the smaller streets in the rear of 
the principal streets. But out of the season, 
they could get their lodgings quite as cheap 
as, or cheaper than, a residence in London. 
In the case of many artisans, their work could 
be carried on at the seaside for a limited time 
as at home. Of course, there would be 
the railway fare, but railway companies 
would probably give special tickets in such 
cases. I am well aware that various other 
difficulties might arise, but all that I am 
contending is, that the poorer classes, with 
some method and management, might 
obtain a much larger amount of rest and 
holiday at the seaside than is at present 
the case. Some system of mutual help 
and co-operation might be devised to pro- 
mote this desirable combination. 

As I go about, I now and then find some 
person from London who has had the 
sagacity to appreciate the wonderful good 
which the seaside may do at this season. 
My friend Jones, the artist, has been here 
for weeks, studying the beautiful effects of 
this fresh bright season. Those rocks, 
dashed over by bold seas; this shadowy 
combe, through which the rill streams to 
the beach, bordered by a luxuriant growth 
of trees on either hand, will be reproduced 
on the walls of the Royal Academy. A 
great London physician came down and 
sojourned from the Saturday to the Monday - 
at the little hotel. My friends, the lodging- 
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house keepers, little know how rich he 
could make them, if he only chose to 
prescribe the place to his patients. And 
Wilkins has come down here to enjoy the 
silence and solitude, to perfect that epic 
poem which is to astonish the world. Poor 
Wilkins ! 

Nothing is pleasanter, in the case of our 
seaside town, than to see our invalids 
crawl forth in the pleasant advent of 
spring. The great London physician must 
surely have taken cognisance of this inter- 
esting fact. We have had several invalids 
with chest complaints staying among us 
during the winter. Our place is not strictly 
a fashionable place; but still it has as 
much ozone and iodine as any of its neigh- 
bours. Indeed, we have a kind of floating 
idea that it has very great health capa- 
bilities, which may one day bring it very 
much into fashion. Our local surgeon 
had, in point of fact, a very strong idea of 
writing a book about it, which should bring 
people to the town and himself into prac- 
tice. Anyhow, the town, as a town, is 
greatly flattered by these sporadic invalids 
coming down, and feels greatly interested 
in their health and their general proceed- 
ings. Some of these have, from time to 
time, crept out during the winter to warm 


themselves in sunny spots. Others have | 


been hermetically sealed up till the spring, 
and only leave their houses as Noah and 
his family left the ark—as soon as the sight 
of a green bough encourages them. We 
have come to understand all about these 
visitors ; their history, their complaints, 
their business, and their connections. We 
were truly sorry when one of them died— 
died, though one of the greatest doctors in 
London came down to see him. We say 
to one another, that he was very far gone 
when he came among us, and that nothing 
could have saved him. Our wary invalids, 
who have chronic complaints, know very 


well that the spring is the time when | 


it behoves them to take especial care of 
themselves. It is hot in the sun, and cold 
in the shade. The temperature varies very 
greatly in the day and night. The keen, 
searching east wind will detect any flaw 
in our physical harness. One is so tempted 
to throw off the overcoat in a hot day, and 
then a terrific file of perils—pneumonia, 
pleurisy—bronchitis, are ready to seize 
upon us. So, while we give due emphasis 
to the beauty of the seaside in spring, we 
ought also to remember that the season 
has its special perils. We have one steep 
bit of cliff, which interposes some kind of 


barrier to those cutting winds; and on a 
warm day, the beach and whole front of 
the cliff collect the sunshine and make 
a regular Madeira climate. We call this 
Little Madeira. But the protection it 
affords is limited; and, indeed, it is 
difficult anywhere in our island to find 
an effective screen against these winds. 
Onur invalids seem to understand and ap- 
preciate this state of things; for they get 
homewards before the evening wind grows 
sharp, and the fog settles over sea and land. 
I ought to say that, remote and quiet as 
we are, we have two little institutions, 
which are a great help and guide to 
us in things hygienic and sanitary. 
| They are institutions which have mul- 
tiplied throughout the country of recent 
years, and which it is to be hoped that 
the country will increasingly develop and 
support. We have an institution for gen- 
tlewomen who are in bad health or bad 
circumstances—generally a combination of 
| both—who for a very moderate payment 
get a pleasant home and the best of food 
'and medicines. I do not suppose that 
the institution is altogether self-support- 
ing; in fact, it is supplemented by some 
| subscriptions, given among our own little 
/community and others. Similarly, we re- 
joice in a Cottage Hospital. Ours is a 
genuine Cottage Hospital, and one of the 
first that ever existed. It is a genuine 
cottage, only with a bigger garden than 
cottages generally possess. It was the gift 
of two good ladies—sisters. When one of 
them died, the other made herself matron 
and head-nurse. The curate-in-charge has, 
of course, constituted himself chaplain. 
Everything here is homely, but it is also 
wholesome and good. Of course, we have 
not the costly surgical appliances and the 
great scientific lights of a London hospital ; 
but, on the other hand, our little hospital 
| is close at hand for local cases. When we 
see the good old ladies taking their walks 
abroad, or the cottage patients sitting on 
chairs in the garden, we hail them as 
veritable signs of spring. We have a 
highly-scientific gentleman, who constructs 
a weather-chart, and communicates a 
monthly article thereon to our local print ; 
but, practically, we regard our patients as 
the real barometer and thermometer. 

But although we are so very quiet 
usually, this is not invariably the case. 
On the Bank Holidays which occur in the 
spring of the year we are subjected to a 
raid and an irruption. On Easter Sunday 
| we have quite a civic congregation in the 
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little church. Our curate preaches one of 
his best sermons, and afterwards gives a 
gracious greeting to all who stay to look 
at a certain marble monument in the 
church, or linger in the green arcade of 
the churchyard. On the actual day of 
the Bank Holiday, the line does as much 
business as in the month before and in 
the month afterwards put together. Our 
residential gentry regard the invading 
horde with feelings of the deepest de- 
jection and melancholy. They shut their 
gates, draw down the blinds, and go into 
a sort of mourning. That, however, is by 
no means the feeling of the industrial 
order of our community. We sympathise 
with the tourists, and all except the 
publicans hope that it may be the finest 
of our fine spring days. New and 
unexpected industries suddenly develop 
themselves. We turn out any number of 
photographers’ businesses. The acrobats 
are among us. Aunt Sally smiles be- 
nignantly at all comic proceedings. We 
have a circus, and the curate has adminis- 
tered a galvanic shock to the local mind 
by sending his servants and children 
thither. There is also kiss-in-the-ring ; 
and rings are formed everywhere, and 
on the slightest provocation. The town 
roughs, and a certain number of the town 
gentles as well, escort our visitors back to 
their excursion train. We shake hands mis- 
cellaneously, and cheers elicit answering 
cheers. To-morrow morning the town, as 
a town, feels slightly rakish—debilitated, 
dissipated, and exhausted. The metro- 
politan invasion is over, and we begin to 
look ahead for our local dissipations—the 
archery meeting, the flower show, the 
regatta, the club dinner, and the excursion 
from our own town to the Crystal Palace. 
I take a walk with my friend the curate- 
in-charge. He is a good man, and does 
good, but he preaches in his surplice, which 
is a severe blow to the Protestantism of 
the district. Indeed, the parish church- 
warden is of the private opinion that 
he is little better than a Papist in 
disguise, and would be glad to have 
a blaze in the market-place like the 
old fires of Smithfield. I will venture to 
say that I have a better opinion of him 
than that. He tells me that the fishermen 
have greatly improved as aclass. He re- 
members the time when they made large 
gains in the summer, and endured great 
poverty in the winter; would drink port 
wine out of mugs at one time, and come 
to him for alms at auother. He says that 





they are now much more sensible and 
economical, and lay by for a rainy day. 
They are also better able to take sound 
commercial views of the produce of their 
vast wandering farm, the sea. Those 
light spring winds are good for the 
fishing-boats. When the weather is settled 
calm they lie idle close to shore, and 
do no business. My reverend friend ex- 
plains to me all the ins and outs of the 
social life of the little town, recounts the 
history, reckons up the associations. He 
justly tells me that I might live in this 
little place for a year, without knowing it 
as he enables me to knowit. Like Andrew 
Fairservice, he is able to tell me the history 
of the big houses in the neighbourhood, 
and of those who inhabit them. As a rule 
they keep away rather ostentatiously from 
the inhabitants of the little town. Anyone 
in the town who is visited by the county 
people has a sort of aristocratic brand 
attached to him. Any chance visitor to 
the place is indeed honoured by a call 
from some of the county magnates, some 
of whom are popularly supposed to have 
been settled in the county ever since the 
Heptarchy; but of the others, one is 
known to have made a fortune in dry 
goods, and another has bought up an old 
estate from the proceeds of soap-boiling. 
Anyhow, their carriages and prancing 
horses wake up the echoes in our silent 
streets, and if they interchange greetings 
with a chance vigitor, henceforth the latter 
has the hat touched to him by the trading 
community, and the churchwarden calls 
on him, and asks him, as a mark of respect, 
to subscribe to the local charities. One 
day, many years ago, a dignified old gentie- 
man arrived at our little town, and pro- 
ceeded to make his way to an old martello 
tower, which he examined and probed at 
with great diligence. The said martello 
tower has been since pulled down, and 
proved a much tighter job for the engineers 
than had ever been expected. The old 
gentleman took a plain bed and a plainer 
breakfast; but before he went away the 
overpowered landlord became aware that 
he had entertained no less a personage 
than Field-Marshal the Duke of Welling- 
ton, Commander-in-Chief, who was then 
busily occupying himself with our national 
defences. He changed the name of his 
inn to The Dake of Wellington, and to 
this day exhibits the bed to the general 
public, by whom it is stared at intently, 
with a great addition to their intellectual 
resources. 
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Now, too, is the time when the weather 
encourages us to look out for some fishing. 
Winter fishing is very good in its way, 
but, as a rule, we are not such ardent 
anglers as to venture to begin before the 
spring weather really sets in. We have 
one fine stream, which has a good deal of 
fish in it, trout and salmon, and certain 
brethren of the angle come down as soon 
as the season is open, and pay ever so 
much money on the chance of taking some. 
We will adventure out for some deep sea- 
fishing, for which, at least, no licence is 
required. Some audacious friends have 
fraternised with the boatmen, and have 
gone to the rocks a dozen miles out, 
where they will fish all night. They 
must have had rather an uncomfortable 
time of it, I should think, rising and fall- 
ing with the swell of the sea. No amount 
of fish would exactly compensate a man 
for what he has to go through. It is a great 
achievement if you really get enough fish to 
pay your boating expenses. You may fish 
unsuccessfully for hours. Four of us hired 
a boat, men, and tackle, and fished for five 
hours, before one of the party secured a 
melancholy-looking dab, which was sur- 
reptitiously thrown away on the first occa- 
sion that offered. 

For those who do not care to adventure 
on the perils of the deep, there is another 
kind of excitement very pleasing and very 
safe. We mean the studies of the beach 
and of the rocks ; and everyone who knows 
anything of an aquarium, ought to study 
the natural aquaria of the rock-pools. Of 
course, there is capital opportunity for 
study all through the winter, but it re- 
quires some little courage to work in the 
front of the rough or steely-cold winter 
sea. There is indeed one highly scientific 
lady, who, with a green veil and geological 
hammer, has been knocking away at the 
rocks, but we have contemplated her 
example with what Gibbon calls “‘ an admi- 
ring despair.” In these spring days, all our 
young people who have the slightest aspi- 
ration beyond the circulating library—not 
that I wish to speak of that great institution 
with the slightest disrespect—after reading 
Mr. Lewes, Mr. Gosse, and Charles Kingsley, 
straightway provide themselves with scien- 
tific apparatus, and set to work to collect 
specimens, and make observations. They 
are especially great on anemones, and the 
young ladies cling to the rocks them- 
selves, the loveliest of zoophytes. The boy 
population, in addition to cockles and 
shrimps, collect laver, to which they aver 








that the royal family are extremely partial. 
I do not think that they partake thereof 
themselves ; but they really send some to 
London, and are ready to sell any amount 
to visitors. The said visitors, however, 
not inclining to such vulgar pursuits, 
spread themselves over rocks and sands, 
not making, perhaps, as much scientific 
progress as they imagine, but by rock, 
wave, and wind, gaining in ther own 
proper persons that “conservation of 
energy,” of which our scientists talk so 
much nowadays. 

Then, again, in the spring we desert the 
“ barren, barren shore,” to explore the 
inland regions. For the most part, we 
have kept to the high-roads during the 
winter; but now we explore the lanes, 
fields, and commons. The gorse comes 
early into flower ; it spreads itself in sheets 
of brilliant colour, and the air is faint with 
the perfume. It is one of the pleasantest 
employments, to spend the afternoon in 
the country hunting for wild flowers, 
especially as the pursuit argues gentle 
companionship ; the society of thoughtful 
maiden, or studious youth, who can talk 
the scientific talk, and also bring out the 
poetry and beauty. There is the violet, 
hiding in the shade of the long grasses 
and herbage of the hedgeside; but now 
there is no want of violet-farms and rose- 
farms in the country. The primrose, be- 
loved of poets, is found in our neighbour- 
hood with prodigal profuseness; we get a 
variety with pink blossoms, and, what is 
very remarkable, we have a butterfly with 
the very same combination of colours as 
the primrose. Especially do I delight in 
the lovely flower which is called a ger- 
mander, speedwell, and, sometimes, a 
“ forget-me-not.” Tennyson, from the 
lovely blue, speaks of the “clear ger- 
mander eye.” The oxlip and cowslip, the 
daisy and the ox-eyed daisy are in masses 
of bright colour. There is the little 
celandine, which Wordsworth celebrates 
in his poems, and whose blossom is carved 
in marble on his tomb. The periwinkle 
sends out its blossoms even so early as 
January, and its regular flowering season 
commences in April; and, a month later, 
the ponds and streams begin to grow 
white with the goldilocks and water 
ranunculus. In the pasturage close to 
the stream, we have the perennial meadow 
cranesbill; this we carefully take up, to 
plant the root in our gardens, for the sake 
of the pure white and lilac-purple. Close by 
are the blossoms of the marsh marigold in 
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profusion. Here we rejoice over hyacinths 
and snowdrops as treasure trove. We 
wander forth, and return with laden arms. 
I am set up with an herbarium, and here- 
after I find dried leaves and flowers stored 
away in my choicest books. Some wild 
flowers we pathetically mourn over. The 
early summer must come, and our seaside 
visit will be over before they come to this 
district with their scents and blossoms. 
And then we settle that, before we go 
away, we must see one or two of the 
famous places of the locality. There is, 
of course, a ruined abbey and a ruined 
castle, where, though early in the season, 
we will have a picnic to commemorate 
our stay in the country before we go 
up to town. The friends who walked 
with us on the beach, or who wandered 
with us in the dells, will be with us. We 
de not picnic on the grass, for our old 
monks have left us their famous refectory, 
which the lord of the manor has wisely 
roofed over, and there we appropriately 
partake of spring chicken, spring lamb, 
and spring salad. It is almost unnecessary 
to say that we do not shun “the foaming 
grape of eastern France.” ‘And so to 
town,” as old Pepys would say, satisfied 
that if we can spend some of the spring at 
the seaside, and part of the summer amid 


. the mountains, we have consulted well for 


our sanitary condition. 


A POET’S LOVES. 
A Poser loves full oft, the legends tell : 

To such an one, I wot of, four loves came— 

One stirred his boyish heart with bashful shame, 
But died out soon, when on him there befell 
A great, strong love, that kindled with its spell 

Heart, mind, and soul, and touched his lips with 

flame, 

Till they sang constantly one worshipped name : 
Then Death said, bitterly: ‘‘ He loves too well!” 
So with sweet ghosts awhile the poet stayed, 

Until a woman came, alive and fair, 

Who woke his heart to passion and despair, 
Made his sick soul of its own self afraid. 

So Fancy, Love, and Passion, being spent, 

What proffers he for his last love’s content ? 


MY RUSSIAN BISHOP. 


“Keep her steady, Mac, and tell Brown, 
in the engine-room, to stick to her present 
rate of speed. Seven knots, all things 
considered, is decent going, even down- 
stream, on one of these Russian rivers; 
and then we are in duty bound, you know, 
to economise the company’s firewood, cheap 
as it is.” 

“Ay, ay, Captain Burton,” cheerfully 
responded my tall, raw-boned first officer, 








| south of Russia. 





entering with national alacrity into a ques- 
tion of thrift. . 

“A carefu’ man shouldna waste the 
sticks, when the vara current, since the 
rains, would a’most serve our purpose.” 

Macgregor, chief mate, and Brown, chief 
engineer, were, with myself, John Burton 
by name, the only three Englishmen on 
board the Fair Helen, a fine steamer, of 
light draught, but considerable engine- 
power, belonging to the Anglo-Russian 
Steam Navigation Company, and built 
expressly for service on the Dnieper. We 
were pretty far to the north just then, in 
the government of Mohilew, where the 
great river first becomes navigable for 
anything bigger than a skiff or a flat-boat, 
and were coming down now with a string 
of rafts in tow. 

Macgregor left me on his round of 
inspection, but I, who had just then no 
call of duty, remained idly leaning against 
the taffrail, and gazing, now at the sammer 
sky of greenish-blue, now at the swampy 
and reed-grown shores, where herds of 
black buffaloes and flocks of sickly sheep 
browsed on the rank grass, and once again 
at the brown waters of the sluggish 
Borysthenes, now swollen by recent rain. 
Astern of the steamer was the long array 
of rafts which we were towing, composed 
of timber, cut down in the forests farther 
north, which forms a valuable article of 
export to the more pastoral and treeless 
Most of these rafts had 
sheds or straw-thatched hovels built upon 
them, to screen the labourers from sun 
and rain; and at the edge of each some 
half-dozen men, with long poles in their 
hands, kept watch, in case the clumsy craft 
should ground among the shallows and 
mud-banks. 

I had now spent over two years in 
Russia, and had acquired some little know- 
ledge of the country, and, what was 
harder, a tolerable smattering of its very 
difficult language, while there were those 
who regarded me as singularly lucky in 
having been appointed, young as I was, to 
the command of the Fair Helen. The 
duties, however, incumbent on me as 
skipper of a river steamboat in Russia, 
were not much to my inclination, and I 
believe I should long since have resigned 
my post and gone back to blue water and 
a sailor’s life, had it not been that 1 fell in 
iove, and that my love was returned. 

Pretty Annie Clements, only child of 
the English manager of Prince Demidoff's 
paper-mills at Mohilew, was the enchan- 
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tress whose bright eyes detained me in | of Kiew for himself, and his cross-bearer, 
Russia, and only two months had elapsed | chaplain, and acolyte; and also for a party 


since our troth-plight had received the 
sanction of Annie’s father. Mr. Clements, 
who had from his youth up filled lucrative 
positions in the Czar’s dominions, and had 
saved money, was a good type of a class of 
Englishmen who may be described as 
Anglo-Russians. His industry and busi- 
ness habits had given him a marked 
superiority over the people among whom 
he dwelt; but at the same time he was 
imbued with an almost superstitious re- 
spect for the despotic government under 
which he had long lived, and for every 
abuse, and every freak of administrative 
tyranny on the part of the higher powers. 

“This must be Bykhow!” said I, start- 
ing from my reverie, as I caught sight of 
the copper-coated cupola of the church of 
St. Michael, overtopping the wooden roofs 
of the tiny town; “but what have we 
here ?” Ladded, as a boat put off from the 
wharf, and was soon alongside of the 
steamer, which had slackened speed in 
obedience to a signal from the shore. 
“Why, it is a bishop!” 

And, indeed, the most prominent per- 
sonage of the group which presently 
boarded us was, to judge by his garb and 
mien, a prelate of the Orthodox Church. 
He wore gracefully-flowing robes, of almost 
oriental aspect, and the quaint mitre, with 
its narrow edging of purple and gold, 
which distinguishes a Muscovite bishop. 
Behind him came three attendants—his 
chaplain, his crosier-bearer, and another, 
who tinkled a little silver bell; at the sonnd 
of which our Russian sailors and deck- 
men dropped upon their’ knees, and 
struggled with one another who should 
be the first to kiss the bishop’s ungloved 
hand, on which glistened a great amethyst 
ring. 
I found the bishop, who was a young 
man, not more than two years older than 
myself, very urbane and affable. He spoke 
French, and German too, fluently, and was 
in tone and bearing quite a citizen of the 
world. 

“These poor, good people!” he said, 
apologetically for the slavish reverence 
with which the Russians of our crew 
besought his blessing. ‘ They have well 
learned the only two lessons that for cen- 
turies past we have taught them, to obey 
and to believe. They are children, and 
we must humour their prejudices.” 

The bishop’s business with me was soon 
stated. He wanted a passage to the city 














of ecclesiastical students from the great 
monastery of Glinka, who were bound for 
the same place, to be solemnly inducted 
within the pale of the Russo-Greek priest- 
hood by the Archbishop of Kiew. There 
were, moreover, some three or four nuns, 
who desired to avail themselves of the 
same opportunity for returning to their 
abbey. 

At first, I was somewhat puzzled. Truth 
to tell, the vessels of the Anglo-Russian 
Navigation Company did very little busi- 
ness in the passenger carrying line. By 
towing, by the transport of light goods, and 
so forth, we earned a decent dividend ; but 
although we had an elaborate printed tariff 
of charges, the “ neat private cabins,” and 
“saloon” for first-class passengers, had 
come to be sadly conspicuous by their 
absence. However, the bishop, with his 
easy bonhomie, made things pleasant. 
Russians, he said with truth, needed, in 
fine weather, but scanty accommodation. 
Students, nuns, and himself, could rough 
it, only thankful for a speedy journey. 
And the payment he would leave to me to 
apportion. 

“A compliment,” added the prelate, with 
a langh and a shrug, “ which I assure you, 
captain, I would not offer to my own 
countrymer. But you English have a 
conscience.” 

I did not forfeit the national reputation 
for fair dealing, by charging His Worthi- 
ness—for such I believe to be the correct 
designation of a Muscovite bishop—too 
much for the meagre comfort which I was 
able on board the Fair Helen to supply to 
this clerical company. We set to work 
with hammer and saw, and as all sailors, 
even Russian fresh-water mariners, are 
handy fellows, we soon knocked up some 
rough cabins for the nuns, while I gave up 
my own quarters to the bishop. As for 
the students, the weather was fine, and a 
set of hardy young fellows might surely 
make shift to keep the deck. 

There were, as it turned out, four nuns; 
two of them being tall, burly Tsvorniks, 
of that she-grenadier aspect so common 
among the Russian peasant women who 
take the vows, and the other two, slight, 
delicate in manners and appearance, and 
unmistakably ladies. The prettier of these, 
who was decorated with a large gold cross, 
and wore snowy linen and black French 
cashmere instead of coarse serge, was 
styled the prioress. There were twenty- 
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three students, well-grown lads enough, 
but apparently shy and ill at ease, and 
who huddled together in a mob when 
brought on board, and shunned conver- 
sation. Nor were the nuns very com- 
municative; but the bishop, who was a 
fluent and agreeable talker, made amends 
for the taciturnity of the rest. 

“T wish,” said the mate to me, as we 
dropped down stream, “that we hadn’t 
got a freight of blackavised cattle like yon 
picture-worshippers aboard. It’s borne 
in upon my mind that ill will come o’t.” 

But, knowing the strength of Mac’s 
Scottish prejudices, I did but laugh at his 
prediction. 

At Stostizta, where we stopped to 
take in firewood, and where the overseer 
of the rafts went ashore to hire fresh 
labourers in the room of a dozen fever- 
stricken wretches, on whom the miasma 
of the muddy river had done its work, 
and who had been left behind at Bykhow, 
a sad procession went by the wharf along- 
side of which the steamer lay. This 
consisted of some thirty political prisoners, 
Poles, as we were told, implicated in 
an abortive revolt near Minsk, and now 
on their way to Siberia. They were of 
all ranks and ages; some with delicate 
hands, and faces that told of culture and 
refinement; others who showed the marks 
of honest toil; but all bore themselves 
with a certain air of quiet dignity which 
seemed to impress even the half-savage 
Cossacks who guarded them. There was 
something in the proud endurance of the 
captives which touched me. They were 
in chains, their clothes were worn and 
ragged. Their faces were wan with the 
privations of a Russian prison, and all 
were footsore and weary. Yet it was im- 
possible not to admire the patient courage 
of their demeanour. 

“Bah! They are not of our century, 
these Poles,” said the bishop, taking a 
pinch of snuff and offering me the gilt 
box with suave courtesy. ‘“‘ They sacrifice 
themselves for a dream.” 

We were a long time at Stostizta, for 
the overseer’s new hands were hard to 
coax away from the vodka shops, though 
when they did arrive they certainly turned 
out to be fifteen as strapping fellows as I 
had ever seen; men, too, who walked 
with the steady step of old soldiers. Of 
this, however, since conscription passes 
half the peasantry through the ranks, I 
thought little, but gave orders to cast off 
the moorings, get up a fuller head of steam, 





to make up for lost time, and push on to 
Rogaczew, our next halting-place. Four 
versts down the river, I caught the gleam, 
among the tall reeds of the bank, of 
Cossack lance-points, and soon, rounding 
a headland, descried the kafila of prisoners. 
These latter marched but slowly, and their 
mounted guards, under the orders of an 
officer in green uniform—a major, as I 
guessed, by his medals and the glitter of 
his epaulettes—were driving them on with 
blows and threats. Just as we came 
abreast of the captives, 1 heard the over- 
seer of the rafts shouting hoarsely orders 
which seemed worse than useless, for by 
some mismanagement of the poles, the 
raftsmen had grounded one of the cumbrous 
structures on a sandbank. The tough 
tow-rope jerked and creaked. 

“Stop her, there below —reverse en- 
gines!”’ I called out; but scarcely had 
I done so, before, to my utter amazement, 
the travelling bishop drew from beneath 
his purple-hemmed cassock a silver whistle, 
and blew a long, shrill note. The effect 
of this signal call was magical in its 
rapidity. Wading waist deep in the 
water, the raft-workers whom we had 
taken in at Stostizta hurried to shore, 
scrambled up the slippery bank, and 
rushed like so many tigers upon the 
escort that guarded the prisoners. 

“Ha! traitors! Cut the villains down!” 
thundered the Russian major, whisking 
out his sabre and aiming a heavy stroke 
at the first assailant who reached him; 
but a cudgel parried the blow, and in less 
time than it takes to tell it the officer was 
disarmed and dragged from his saddle. Of 
the nine Cossacks, eight were dismounted 
and bound without any serious resistance ; 
but the ninth eluded the hands that 
clutched at his bridle, fired, wounding the 
man nearest to him, and, wheeling his 
shaggy steed, rode off at a gallop, pursued 
by a storm of pistol-balls and curses. 

“Help! captain! cap——” gurgled ia 
choking accents a well-known voice; and 
I looked round, to see Macgregor vainly 
struggling in the grasp of three ecclesi- 
astical students, one of whom held him by 
the throat. Another of these interesting 
neophytes was pressing the mnzzle of a 
revolver to the forehead of the scared 
helmsman ; while five or six had found 
their way to the engine-room, to judge 
by the sounds of scuffling that proceeded 
from the hatchway. 

“Secure him!” cried the false bishop, 
pointing to me; and three young fellows, 
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all well armed, and all with’ their black 
robes disordered and revealing the very 
secular garb which they wore beneath, 
rushed upon me. Bewildered as I was, 
the English instinct of giving as good as I 
got prompted me. One antagonist, stunned 
by a well-directed blow, dropped like an 
ox beneath the pole-axe; a second was 
tripped up, and the pistol wrested from 
his grasp; but then a flash of blinding 
fire glared before my eye, and next all 
grew black and hushed and quiet, and the 
very world seemed to swim away from me 
as I fainted. 

When I regained my senses it was night. 
The stars were twinkling above us, and 
the wash and ripple of the river were the 
first sounds which reached my dulled ear. 
How my head ached! The throbbing 
pains it occasioned me made me try to lift 
my hands to my brow; but I could not 
stir. I was bound and helpless, and I 
groaned aloud. 

“Ts it you, Captain Burton ?” said a 
lugubrious voice near me. ‘“’Deed, then, 
but I’m glad to hear ye speak, though ’tis 
that a way, for I thocht ye were dead.” 

“What has happened, Mac?” I asked 
feebly. ‘‘Can you not help me to get up? 
Who boarded us—pirates, or ad 

“Nae pirates, captain,” interrupted the 
mate. “The job’s a poleetical one, nae 
doubt; and Sharpe himself was a saint to 
yon fause-tongued loon o’ a bishop, as he 
ca’ed himself, the ringleader o’ the gang. 
And as for helping ye, laddie, how can I 





do it, seeing I lie here, tied neck and heels, | 


like a calf for theshambles? Brown, and 
the fireman, and the rest of the crew, are 
all in irons below, with the hatches battened 
down upon them. The overseer and the 
raft-labourers have run off, frighted, puir 
chiels, out o’ their bits o’ wits, and the 
major and his Cossack reivers are about 
as comfortable, Captain Burton, as our- 
sells. Our best hope is in the coming o’ 
the police.” 

But alas! when the police and military, 
in the grey dawn, came lagging up in 
obedience to the summons of the solitary 
Cossack who had ridden off unharmed, we 
found that from the Polish frying-pan we 
had been promoted to the Russian fire. 
The major, who had passed some hours in 
impatient durance, tied to a willow-tree, 
with a gag between his teeth, and a cord 
around his wrists, actually foamed with 


| he reiterated, “ yonder rebel scum could 
'not have interfered with the emperor's 
justice. Prisoners have been rescued. 
| Loyal soldiers have been bruised, dis- 
'armed, and deprived of their horses. I 
|myselfi—— Here, corporal, take the 
‘scoundrels away. They shall suffer for 
| the success of their rascally accomplices.” 
Macgregor and Brown, being able to 
_walk, were sent off to Kiew, each with 
|his right wrist chained to the stirrup- 
‘leather of a mounted policeman, while I, 
'on account of the weakness caused by a 
severe blow on the head inflicted with the 
but-end of a pistol, was conveyed in a 
| jolting country cart to Tchernigov, where 
| I was duly lodged in prison. 
| Very bitter were my reflections as I 
| lay on my hard pallet-bed, watching the 
scanty sunbeams that played upon the 
barred window of my cell, and listening 
to the shrill squeaks and pattering feet of 
rats, distressingly tame, that haunted the 
jail. What was I to do? My employers 
would probably supersede me as com- 
mander of the Fair Helen. Of Siberia I 
had no serious fear, but a long imprison- 
ment might end only in expulsion from 
Russia. Annie was lost to me. I knew 
the rooted prejudices of her father too well 
to believe that he would ever accept a 
son-in-law who had conspired against the 
imperial authorities. And who was to 
persuade Mr. Clements that I was blame- 
less in the matter? I could fancy him in 
his arm-chair, stolidly declaring, in reply 
to Annie’s pleadings on my behalf, that 
| there was no smoke without fire, and that 
/as I had made my bed, so I must lie. And 
so weeks went by. 
| “Mr. Burton, or Captain Burton, you 
'are free!” It was an officer of rank who 
| spoke, pleasantly enough, tapping his boots 
'with his gold-mounted riding-whip as he 
| stood on the damp stone floor of my cell, 
with the door open behind him, admitting 
welcome air and daylight. “ Your inno- 
cence, and that of the other British subjects 
‘confined at Kiew, has been at last fully 
proved by the confession of the principal 
rebel, Count Demetrius Sobieski, wounded 
and taken at Wilna. Ah, I see you do 
| not know of whom I talk. Well, he was 
your episcopal passenger.” 

“The bishop?” I asked, half stupefied. 

“Yes, the bishop,” replied the general, 
with a laugh. “The students and the 








rage when we were hustled into his /| last batch of raft-labourers being, all of 


presence. 
“But for your help, English hounds,” 


them, disbanded Polish soldiers, who were 
willing to risk their lives for the rescue of 
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the Minsk prisoners; an exploit in which 
they succeeded only too completely. As 
for the nuns, two of them were men in 
female apparel, and the others were simply 
Polish ladies of noble birth, whose husbands 
were among the exiles, and who were re- 
solved to aid in their deliverance, or to 
follow them to Irkutsk. Your vessel, the 
Fair Helen, you will find at Kiew, with 
your mate and engineer on board of her. 
And now, Mr. Burton, it only remains for 
me, on the part of Government, to express 
our regrets, &c.” 

Annie and I are married, years since, 
and I command a ship of which I am also 
part owner; but we do not live within the 
range of green-and-white frontier posts, 
that mark the Czar’s dominions. 





TO PARIS AND BACK IN 1802. 


On the 4th of August, 1802, a party 
of English travellers ; consisting of two 
gentlemen and three ladies, a man-ser- 
vant and a lady’s-maid, with a courier in 
attendance ; travelling in a barouche and a 
coach—“ the former very light, containing 
ourselves only, the latter, with the baggage 
and servants ”"—arrived at the Ship Inn, 
Dover, in time for an early breakfast, and 
in hopes of sailing the same day for France. 
The wind would not serve, however, and 
they were compelled to wait until nine 
o’clock on the following morning. Resist- 
ing the importunities of a packet-master, 
who urged them to hire his vessel for their 
exclusive use at a charge of twenty-five 
guineas, they set sail in the ordinary Dover 
packet, paying for the voyage one guinea 
apiece, and two guineas for each carriage. 
Before embarking, they arranged with a 
banker at Dover for a credit at Calais, so 
as to be furnished with the money ‘‘ best 
suited totravellingin France.” They pro- 
nounced the Dover packets “ noble vessels, 
well-found, and fitted with every possible 
accommodation.” There were altogether 
some fifty passengers on board: ‘“ very 
decent people, by whom, as the weather 
was very fine, we were not the least 
annoyed.” The voyage occupied four 
hours. 

The war was over for a while—for but 
a little while, as was presently demon- 
strated. The Continent, so long closed 
against the British excursionists of the 
period, was now opened to them again by 
the Peace of Amiens. They rushed in 
shoals across the Channel. For years, 








grand tours—so prized by the noble and 
gentle of England—and trips to Paris had 
alike been impossible. A generation was 
growing up, wholly ignorant of France 
and Frenchmen, save as forbidden ground 
and the natural enemies of Britons. But 
now all was to be changed. LEarly in 
June, 1802, there were said to be upwards 
of six thousand English subjects in Paris 
alone, the numbers greatly increasing as 
the year advanced. ‘The political tourists 
were numerous ; among them Fox and his 
nephew, Lord Holland, Erskine, General 
Fitzpatrick, and Lord St. John—eager to 
attend the levees of the First Consul, to pay 
homage to his genius as a ruler of men, and 
to express hopes for the endurance of peace, 
and the cordial alliance of England and 
France. But the majority of the travellers 
were no doubt moved simply by curiosity ; 
they came to see and to be surprised. 
Everything was so new and fresh—so 
different to what had been expected. 

Our party found themselves, on landing, 
surrounded by hundreds of “ the strangest 
figures imaginable ”—women with fly-caps, 
and no shoes and stockings; men, half- 
naked, and in rags, with gold-earrings, &c. ; 
and then we are informed that “an 
Englishman, prepared as he is by all he 
has heard for the change, is still most 
wonderfully surprised that so short a dis- 
tance should make such a difference in the 
manners, the dress, the everything which 
surrounds him.” For it should be stated 
that the leader of the expedition under 
mention, some years after his safe return 
to England, published an account of the 
adventures of himself and his friends in 
the French capital. The book, which did 
not appear until 1814, when another in- 
terval of peace was permitting re-entry 
into France, bears the lengthy title of 
Journal of a Party of Pleasure to Paris in 
the month of August, 1802; by which Any 
Person intending to take such a Journey, 
may form an Accurate Idea of the Expense 
that would attend it, and the Amusement 
he would probably receive. The volume 
is adorned by aquatint illustrations of 
French scenery and costume, after draw- 
ings by the author, of commendable spirit 
and adroitness. 

After some detention for the examina- 
tion of their passports, the travellers pro- 
ceeded to Dessein’s Hotel, which Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey had rendered famous. 
They dined elegantly, if lightly, at half- 
past six, drinking champagne, Cote Rotie, 
and Vin de Chablis. “They gave us an 
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elegant dessert, and served the cheese with | 
it, which was quite new to us.” Before | 
dinner they visited the theatre, which was | 
within the walls of the hotel, and not in a| 
very clean condition, having been used as 
a warehouse during the war. They were 
much struck by the politeness of two 
French gentlemen, 
seats to the English ladies. ‘This they 
did with such an easy, yet soliciting 
politeness, that we could not refuse; and 
which, contrasted with the rude behaviour 
of some of our box-lobby loungers, left a 
very predominant impression in favour of 
French politesse.” 
sisted of a little comic opera; they pro- 
nounced the music “really pretty,” and 
the actors “tolerably good;” one in par- 
ticular, an old man, reminding them of 
their favourite Parsons—the original Crab- 
tree of the School for Scandal. 

From Calais they journeyed to Boulogne 
in their own carriages, which had been 
much scratched and injured in the course 
of their voyage across the Channel. They 
remarked that, as yet, they had not seen a 
clean shirt in France; that the labouring 
men wore immense cocked hats while 
driving their carts, and that few of the 
postillions possessed either shirt or stock- 
ing; that they were nevertheless gay, and 
self-conceited to a degree, all taking snuff, 
and being, in their own opinion, men of 
great consequence. They noted, more- 
over, among their first impressions of the 
French, that they were a century behind 
the English in many of the details of civi- 
lisation, but that their great quickness and 
versatility of talent were visible in every- 
thing. ‘‘ The common people also seem to 
be much better informed than ours; and 
since the Revolution, have an air of inde- 
pendence about them which they did not 
possess before.” 

Quitting Boulogne, they proceeded to- 
wards Abbeville, stopping at Montreuil 
to dine. They observed, that the many 
chateaux they passed on the road were 
half-ruined and forsaken, or only partially 
inhabited, and that the crops were, in 
general, extremely thin. Abbeville, they 
found, had suffered much from the Revolu- 
tion. The place wore a general air of poverty 
and desolation, and the street beggars 
were so numerous, that it was difficult 
to avoid driving over them. The weather 
was now intensely hot. The travellers 
resolved to rest during the day, and to con- 
tinue their route at night. The ladies ex- 
pressed some alarm at the thought of 


who gave up their | 


The performance con- | 


| travelling at night in a strange country, 
but they were consoled by the information, 
that the post laws in France were very 
| severe, and that it was impossible for the 
| postillions to be concerned in any robbery 
without immediate detection. ‘“ My friend 
'and I rode by turns on the box of the 
barouche, to watch that all things went on 
right, and we carried a brace of loaded 
pistols each; however, we had no occasion 
to make use of them.” The travellers 
arrived at the gates of Paris by seven 
o’clock in the morning of the 9th August. 
Detained for the examination of their pass- 
ports, they were presently lodged mag- 
nificently at the Hétel Richelieu. They 
agreed to pay ten louis per week for their 
apartments, comprising an ante-chamber, 
a dining and drawing room, opening into 
bed-rooms and dressing-rooms, all very 
elegantly furnished ; and twenty louis for 
their board. They engaged a lacquey de 
place at four livres per day, “ providing 
himself, and for our carriage and horses at 
the rate of twenty-five guineas a month.” 
After a warm bath at the Chinese baths 
on the boulevard — “commodious, but 
dear ”’—the travellers set out on their first 
ramble through the streets of Paris, noting, 
as they went, the height and whiteness of 
the houses ; the public buildings, ‘so much 
haridsomer than ours;’’ and the absence of 
a paved footway, “the carriages driving 
quite close to the houses, to the great 
inconvenience and danger of the walkers.” 

It was necessary, of course, to walk to 
the gardens of the Tuileries through the 
Place de la Révolution, formerly the 
Place Louis Quinze, and to give a “ tribu- 
tary sigh” to the memory of Louis the 
Sixteenth on the spot where his life was 
sacrificed; and to contemplate with the 
liveliest interest the various scenes “ of the 
most dreadful and bloody tragedies that 
ever disgraced a civilised people ;” and to 
inspect the Place du Carrousel with its 
bronze horses brought from Venice—“ a 
kind of horse very different from those we 
admire, of rounder proportions, and with 
much fuller necks, but the workmanship 
most exquisite, and the heads having a 
character of fiery spirit most wondrously 
well represented.” It is noted, that at the 
corner of one of the streets leading out of 
the square, an attempt had been made on 
the life of Bonaparte, by the explosion of 
a powder-waggon as he was passing on his 
way to the opera; the corner-houses still 
exhibiting marks of the injuries they had 
received on the occasion. The travellers 
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then visit the Palais Royal, and observe 
curiously its long square and colonnades, 
its open garden and brilliant shops, with 
magnificentrooms above devoted to gaming 
purposes. The company they found to be 
very bad indeed. Examining the accounts 
of their expenditure, they discover that the 
journey from Calais to Paris, “ including 
ten horses with two English carriages, and 
all expenses of living well, but not extra- 
vagantly, on the road,” had cost about fifty 
pounds. 

They waited upon Mr. Merry, the English 
minister, who received them politely ; and 
then they visited the Louvre, to be duly 
impressed by its statues and pictures. 
After dinner, the heat being too great to 
permit of their going to any of the theatres, 
they went at about ten o’clock to Frescati, 
“an entertainment somewhat like our 
Vauxhall, but on a smaller and far more 
elegant scale.” The company was a 
mélange; the slovenliness of the men 
contrasting with the elegant dress of the 
women, and greatly injaring the general 
effect. It was observed that the ladies 
had wisely abandoned the use of rouge, 
and that the fashion of twisting the hair 
into great greasy ringlets was very unbe- 
coming; but in all other respects their 
system of dress was held to be “ very 
advantageous to personal beauty.” Upon 
another occasion, they visited Tivoli, an 
entertainment of the Frescati class, but 
less elegant, on a larger scale and entirely 
in the open air. Various diversions were 
in progress—fireworks, music, tumbling, 
ombres chinoises, and dancing upon a large 
platform. And here our English travellers 
first made acquaintance with a famous 
dance, and our journalist entered in his 
sketch-book an ingenious drawing of its 
peculiarities. “It is called a valse,” he 
writes, “and it was danced by about two 
hundred couple, to a tune extremely slow, 
each couple turning each other round and 
round, till they have completed the circle 
of the whole platform. The attitudes of 
the women are tasteful and sportive, to say 
no more of them; but of the men I can 
say nothing, they were so dirty and vulgar 
that they only excited disgust. This 
dance, though very amusing to the lookers- 
on, and doubtless, to the performers, will, 
I think, never become the fashion in 
England.” Our traveller had not the gift 
of prophecy. 

This sight-seeing was interrupted by 
adventures in quest of French lace—which, 
being purchased, proved to be of English 
manufacture—French works of art, old 





china, and old ornamental furniture, the 
pillage of various palaces and chiteaux in 
the fiercest day of the Revolution. The 
brokers’ shops are described as abounding 
in choice specimens of such property. The 
chief buildings of Paris are in turn visited, 
Notre Dame, the Hétel des Invalides, the 
churches of Ste. Génévidve and St. Sal- 
pice, &c. Then the Gobelin tapestries are 
inspected, the Jardin des Plantes, and an 
entertainment called Robertson’s Phantas- 
magoria, “ which is in itself very similar 
to what was exhibited last spring in 
London.” 

Starting at four o’clock in the morning, 
in a French cabriolet, with post-horses, 
the tourists spent a day at Versailles ; 
resting awhile at Sévres, to change horses 
and to visit its famous porcelain manu- 
factory. The carriage is described as 
resembling the worst kind of old-fashioned 
English “ buggy,” with the head up and 
fixed, and a fixed apron, with a wretched 
cart-horse in the shafts, and by its side 
another cart-horse mounted by a postillion 
in immense jack-boots, the courier gallop- 
ing in front ona pony. The harness was 
made chiefly of ropes in a very infirm 
condition, needing much knotting and 
splicing before a start could be effected. 
Conducted by a ragged rascal in a cocked 
hat, who undertook to be their cicerone, 
they viewed the splendours of Versailles, 
with an eye, however, to the havoc and 
devastation wrought by the revolutionary 
mob. In the beautiful theatre, they dis- 
covered, piled up at the back of the stage, 
certain scenes inscribed, “painted for the 
tragedy of King Lear, in 1783;” relics of 
the performance before Louis the Fifteenth 
and his court, of M. Ducis’s adaptation of 
Shakespeare. They dined at the Little 
Trianon, then occupied by a traiteur, in a 
small room that had been the boudoir of 
Marie Antoinette, but was now stripped 
of its former luxurious fittings. From the 
aqueductof Marly they surveyed Malmaison, 
the residence of Bonaparte, having very 
much the appearance of an English hoase, 
and a country villa that had once been 
occupied by the famous Madame Du Barry. 
At dinner they displayed their superiority 
to prejudice by tasting a fricassee of frogs. 
“They were very good, and in flavour 
relished much like a young chicken. If 
Englishmen would give up the prejudice 
they have conceived against them, I see 
no reason why they might not be generally 
eaten.” 

On Sanday, the 15th of August, the 
birthday of Bonaparte, and the day of his 
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proclamation as consul for life, Paris was 
illaminated, fireworks were displayed upon 
the Seine, the theatres were opened gratis 
to the public, coloured lamps gleamed from 
the towers of Notre Dame, Te Deums were 
sung in the churches, and an uncle of 
Bonaparte’s was installed as a bishop. 
The private houses, however, did not 
exhibit lights in the windows, to the sur- 
prise of our English friends, who thought, 
too, that the gaiety of the spectacle was 
lessened by the shabbiness of the equipages, 
and the fact that only the servants of Bona- 
parte and the ambassadors wore liveries. 

At the Thédtre de la République our 
friends were buat poorly entertained. “The 
opera was very dull, and the singing in a 
bad taste.” The scenery and dresses, how- 
ever, were pronounced magnificent and 
picturesque, and the dancing extremely 
good. ‘“ Though the great Vestris did not 
perform that night, we were much pleased 
with the agile graces of De Hayes as well 
as those of several female dancers.” The 
house was thought to be inferior in size 
and splendour to our own opera-house, and 
the company very indifferent. The women 
were elegant and lovely; but the men, 
“ jll-dressed, ill-mannered, and _ ill-bred, 
which quite spoiled the effect of an opera- 
house.” The system of lighting the theatre 
by means of “a double circle, of immense 
diameter, of patent lamps,” suspended 
from the ceiling, so as not to intercept the 
view of the spectators, was judged to be 
“striking and beautiful, and infinitely pre- 
ferable to our mode of placing chandeliers 
between the boxes.” 

The Théitre Louvois furnished more 
amusement. Here were presented three 
well-acted comic pieces, which lasted, how- 
ever, “‘an uncommon length of time.” The 
natural manner of the actors is particularly 
admired. “The spectator would almost 
think he was looking into a private 
room, where the people were conversing 
familiarly of their own affairs.” And the 
English visitors note, as another pleasing 
circumstance, the attention and quietness 
of the audience. “The least noise is 
strongly reprobated, no boisterous care- 
lessness in the shutting of doors, or 
women of fashion talking louder than 
the actors. This must be ranked amongst 
the perfections of the French people; at 
the same time that our want of de- 
corum in these particulars calls loudly for 
reformation.” 

The classical drama of France presented 
few attractions to our travellers. They 
attend a performance of one of Voltaire’s 





tragedies at the Théitre Frangais, de- 
scribing themselves as being “ fortunate 
in being present only during the last two 
acts, as more would have fatigued us to 
death.” Yet the leading character was 
sustained by an actor of much celebrity, 
who, as they were informed, “had been 
noticed by Kemble.” And they judged 
that he had formed himself somewhat on 
the Kemble model; but had given to all 
Kemble’s faults a French colouring, that 
by no means lessened them. They found 
his quick transitions from the strong 
emotions of love or rage, or such violent 
passions, into perfect calmness, by no 
means consistent with the excellence of 
histrionic art. The actor's name is not 
mentioned, but it seems probable that 
our friends are speaking of Talma. 

As yet they had not seen the First 
Consul. But one night at the opera they 
perceived Cambagéres in a box, attended 
by a considerable retinue, and they learnt 
from one of the guards that Bonaparte was 
at the Francais. They hurried thither. 
They found him occupying a balcony-box 
near the stage, accompanied by other 
generals, and by Madame Bonaparte with 
certain other ladies. “ He is, as everyone 
has heard, a little man, but with an in- 
telligent, spirited countenance, and an eye 
that speaks an uncommon mind; he wears 
his dark hair out of powder, very short, 
and was dressed in a blue coat most richly 
embroidered. He is somewhat like his 
gallant antagonist Sir Sydney Smith—at 
least, more so than any other person I can 
recollect. The prints we have of him in 
Hngland are not very like.” The play 
ended, Bonaparte came forward to the 
front of the box and gracefully took his 
leave, making three respectful bows to the 
audience, and apparently much pleased 
with the applause he had obtained. Oar 
English friends were much gratified that 
they had seen so extraordinary a man. 
They had not desired to attend his levees, 
and otherwise he was rarely visible, except 
on the review days at the beginning of 
each month. 

They returned to the opera to see the 
grand ballet of The Judgment of Paris— 
splendid, but startling, in regard to the 
unclothed condition of the dancers. Vestris 
appeared. “He is grown somewhat old, 
but still maintains his distinguished pre- 
eminence; he danced little, but that little 
was in a style of excellence worthy his 
great fame.” They had remarked by this 
time, that superbe is a term applied indis- 
criminately to everything in France, and 
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observed as much to a French gentleman, 
who retorted “that there is a term which 
English make fully as frequent use of, the 
adjective shocking, which they say is per- 
petually in our mouths. Whether our 
term shocking is not often more applicable 
than theirs of superbe, it was not for me 
to decide.” 

They were now on the eve of returning 
home; the day of reckoning was at hand. 
They suffered much from the rapacity of 
their host, and express bitterly their sense 
of the folly of relying much on the honour 
of a French tradesman. Their last hours 
in Paris were indeed full of troubles, “ for, 
accustomed as you may be to being cheated, 
there are always some new and unexpected 
impositions which tax your patience 
severely to submit to patiently, as no 
Englishman ought to do, or at least as 
Frenchmen think he ought to do.” They 
had studied to behave on all occasions with 
particular civility, but their tempers gave 
way at some crowning act of fraud on the 
part of their landlord; and as they drove 
away from the Hotel Richelieu, they fairly 
flung at his head the last nine livres he 
had demanded of them, on account of 
breakfasts they had already paid for. 
While admitting the gratification their 
trip had afforded them, they quitted Paris 
without the least regret, sensible that they 
had been as nobly cheated as five persons 
well could be, and “as John Bull is apt 
to do, looking forward with increased 
pleasure to the liberty, cleanliness, and 
roast beef of Old England.” 

The journey to the coast had its troubles. 
They were overtaken by severe storms, 
the axle of their carriage gave way, and 
the impositions of the roadside innkeepers 
were most intolerable. Nor did their 
troubles cease with their arrival at Calais, 
although they renew their admiration of 
its hotel, pronouncing it incomparable for 
comfort. “So pleasant do I think it, that 
I recommend any English party wishing 
to have a good idea of France—which 
really Calais gives—and at the same time 
to live well, to go over and spend a few 
days there, even if they can go no farther.” 

As they desired to be landed at Rams- 
gate, it was necessary to hire a French 
vessel for that purpose, and to pay a charge 
of twenty-four guineas. No English vessel 
was then permitted, upon any pretence, to 
carry back passengers—a French regula- 
tion, remarkable for its lack of reason and 
justice. The Parfaite Union, a very ex- 
cellent vessel, well found and manned, and 
fitted with every elegant accommodation, 





was therefore secured. There was every 
reason to hope that the travellers would 
reach Ramsgate in about four hours. 
But the wind chopped round, the rain 
fell heavily, and it became bitterly cold. 
The Parfaite Union beat about the Channel 
for thirteen hours, until all hope of reaching 
Ramsgate had to be abandoned, and it was 
necessary to run for Dover. “ Never were 
people more rejoiced to be relieved from 
wet, cold, sickness, and hunger, than our- 
selves.” And our journalist concludes his 
labours with an explanation that he has 
simply endeavoured to serve those of his 
countrymen who had a similar expedition 
in contemplation, or to enable others to 
say, in the words of Sancho Panza, “ that 
they can see all these things dryshod at 
home.” He especially addresses himself 
to such English families as, however well 
appointed with servants and fearless of 
expense, might, for lack of proper in- 
formation, and owing to the very ditferent 
methods of conducting everything in 
France, encounter so many obstacles that 
their gratification would be much dim- 
inished, and their money consumed, but in 
increasing their own troubles. 

It may be noted that hostilities between 
England and France were resumed in May, 
1803, when Bonaparte detained as prisoners 
of war all the English of whatsoever con- 
dition found on French territory. Some 
ten thousand British subjects, of nearly 
every class and condition, thus fell into 
Bonaparte’s clutches. There were con- 
sequently no more trips to Paris and 
back, until the restoration of Louis the 
Eighteenth and the departure of Bonaparte 
for Elba in May, 1814. 
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BOOK IV. 
CHAPTER THE LAST. 
L 

Comriz might have spared himself the 
pains and the wasted time of searching 
for Celia behind the scenes. The news of 
her father’s sudden illness flew fast enough; 
rumour and gossip knew their way about 
those back stairs and twisted ways better 
than a Scotch doctor. It came to herin her 
dressing-room, where Bessy Gaveston had 
hurried to her at the instant of her collapse 
upon the stage; and it was brought her 
by Walter Gordon, in whom a little of 
his old omnipresence seemed, for once, to 
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revive. He spoke to Bessy at the door; 
Bessy told Celia by throwing her arms 
round her neck and crying, without words. 

“T have killed him!” cried Celia. 

“ He has nearly killed you, you mean!” 
cried Bessy, as fiercely as a young hen. 
“No; John March isn’t the sort of man 
to get killed; I wish he—I mean I wish 
others were as unlikely. You must come, 
though, if it’s only because of what they’ll 
say in Deepweald. Duty’s always dis- 
agreeable you know, or else where’s the 
merit ? ” 

“ Oh, it isn’t that—but how should you 
know? But I must come—if it is only 
to let him curse me before he dies.” 

“Come too!” whispered Bessy to Walter, 
as they passed him on their way into the 
passage. The chaperon felt as if she had 
been chosen by Fate to lead a victim to an 
ogre, and clutched instinctively at the 
first semblance of a man she could find by 
the way. Walter signed to her that he 
would not leave them, and then drew 
back into the dark to let them pass before 
him towards the manager’s room. He 
knew but one thing on earth—that it was no 
time to speak to Celia then. The time for 
his arm to give her strength was gone; gone 
all the more surely that no man ever longed 





with a fuller heart that he had not let it go. 

So it happened that Celia entered 
Prosper’s room hardly half a minute | 
after Comrie had left it in search of her. | 
Till she came in with Bessy, followed | 
by Walter, nobody was there, during | 
that half minate, but Prosper himself | 
and John March, or Andrew Gordon ; | 
we may call him now as we will. He| 
half raised himself at the sight of her, | 
while Prosper, who had the air of a gaoler | 
rather than of a nurse, stood scowling | 
with thunder too intense for explosion. | 
Bat it was not the enraged manager | 
whom Celia feared. She knew nothing of | 
what Cleopatra’s fate had been; and if | 
failure alone had killed her father, what | 
untold death would the cause be, if he 
ever came to know—if that poison in the 
bouquet were not alie! She burned to | 
throw herself at his feet; and she could | 
only stand trembling at the door. | 

“Celia!” he said eagerly, “ did you | 
hear the end ? ” 

Was it cruel sarcasm, or was his mind 
wandering P 

“No?” he answered for her. “Then | 


stand nothing; I only know that Art has 
triumphed to-night for ever and ever. 
From this night, we have no more to do 
with it, nor it with us, any more. Let 
those who gained the triumph keep the 
glory. I have done my part; you have 
tried to do yours; now we will go and 
live in peace, for even the arch-enemy has 
become the arch-prophetess of the light, 
and given it the victory. It is a wonder 
and a mystery; but so are all things— 
none less, none more. You know to what 
I vowed you from your cradle; and to- 
night I set you free.” 

Could he be dreaming of triumph in 
the midst of despair? Had she brought 
upon him even worse than death, and left 
it to Nature to solace him with madness 
as the only comfort left for life to give 
him? Could she do nothing, not one 
least thing, for him, in all her days, but 
turn away, and leave him to the consola- 
tion of a madman’s dream? She even 
longed for his reproaches—they would 
have been her due. Just twice in her 
whole life, and twice only, the veil had, 
for one passing moment, been lifted from 
between the hearts of the father and 
daughter, so unlike on the surface, so 
alike in the depths that are out of eye- 
reach; but now the same force seemed at 
once to tear in pieces her heart and the 
veil together. She could hold herself no 
longer; she threw herself on her knees 
before him. 

“ Father!” she cried out; “oh, if you 
could only hear—oh, if you could only 
know!” 

It was the whole of the life, crashed by 
his hand, that cried out from her. He 
had never heard with his heart. He 
had never known. If he had, surely their 
two lives would have found room for love 
as well as duty; and the love would not 
die between them because all else had 
died. That he could not hear her cry 
was but a symbol of deeper things. For 
the voice is the soul; and if his ears had 
not been closed, Celia’s soul must have 
reached into his heart and told him all 
that might have been. 

“Celia,” he said, very calmly, “I do 
hear—I do know. Yes; I hear. God 
was good enough to let me hear the end. 
Do you wonder? Itdoes not seem strange 
to me. I have been blind, not deaf, Celia. 
Do you understand? No; you cannot. 








you have never heard the Cleopatra—you | At least, not all. There is no need. Bat— 
never will. Heaven forgive me, for thinking | if you knew how I have crushed my own 
I could make a soul. This is their doing; | heart in trying to give you a soul—you 
the stars were wiser than I. I under- would forgive me, if you knew.” 
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“Father! I forgive you!” 

“Yes; you would forgive me, and you 
do. And it is not too late. One can no 
more crash a heart, thank God, than one 
can make a soul—by one’s own will— 
unless, maybe, one’s own.” 

“Indeed, I did my best. 
know ? Is it trne ?” 

To Prosper on his hearth-rug, to Walter 
Gordon and Bessy Gaveston in the door- 
way, perhaps to others who were listening 
with their eyes, the two were talking in 
an unknown tongue. But it was not so. 

“Then, you did not forget? Your voice 
did not fail?” 

“Ts it true that she is P” She 
handed him the poisoned paper, which had 
never left her fingers. 

“Tt is the one secret I would have died 
with—bnt—yes, it is trae. Listen to me, 
Celia. No, there is no need for us to be 
alone. There may not be too much time, 
and we have been alone only too long. 
Your mother—you have thought I loved 
nothing on earth but the score, no—I 
loved your mother, Celia, with all that 
there was of me to love any creature in 
the world. I had found her in Rome, a 
mere voice without aim, or form, or sound. 
I destined her for such glory as had never 
been the lot of woman. 
had transformed her into a soul. 


But, do you 





Bat,”’ 


he said,facing round upon Prosper, “she | 


was bought like the rest; and when I 
found her transformed, not into a soul, but 
into a Clari, I knew what alone had to be 
done. For Art’s sake I must turn love 
into hate, and tear from my own breast 
the soul that I had planted there. I was 
right, Celia. Never for one moment have 
I doubted that—not one,” he said, with 
hurried defiance, as if all things depended 
on his denial. ‘ Bat never for one moment 
have I doubted that she, and she alone, 
was made for the work I had to do. You 
do not know what it means to have crushed 
the love of your life for Art’s and Truth’s 
sake.” 

Had she not ? 
not hear the sigh. 

“That is what I have done. 
saved Art from her, and you from her; and 
now, by some strange path, she has been 
given back to Art, and you are her child— 
hers and mine. You may see her now. 
Perhaps I wronged her a little; I suppose 
it hurts a woman more than we know to 
lose her child. 


She sighed, but he did 


in her black and diamonds, grand and 
calm. But neither so grand nor so calm 
as the musician, as he raised himself still 
higher on his coveh and bowed, like an 
ambassador to a queen. 

“T thank you in the name of Art, 


1» 


madame ! 


But what were the bewildering mazes 
through which the artist’s still darkened, 
perhaps darkening brain was still groping, 
what Celia’s wayward battle of old and 
new emotions to the real woman who had 
at last found herself, after all these years ? 
He thanked her in the name of Art, and 
bowed. She cried ont, “Andrea mio!” 
and threw herself at his feet, clasping both 
his hands. “Ah, you have hated me, 
because you love me? I know what that 
means—I know. And we have hated each 
other, you and I, as only we could hate, 
and have never loved but each other in all 
the world; and now we know, corpo del 
centesimo cane, we know now——” 

Italian flame and oriental fire recked 
nothing of time, or place, or standers-by ; 
the woman who had had all things but 





I believed that I | 


| love, had heard that she had been loved 


with the whole of love all her days; and 
she believed because she knew. She alone 
had a soul large enough to comprehend 
what all had heard. What had she not 
lost—what might not have been; even 
now, the dregs and lees of life might be 
worth the draining, though the full sweet- 
ness might be gone. He had been her 
tyrant, bat he had loved her; he had 
sacrificed her to an idol, but he had loved 
her only; he had robbed her of even a 
child’s love, but he had loved her always. 
Comrie would have dared most things for 
medicine’s sake, but even he kept aloof as 
this woman, with all her tragedy turned 
to nature and set on fire, guarded her 
master with her arms. 

As for him—triumph had come to him, 
but Noémi has come back to him. And 
he said : 





T have | 


“Nunc dimittis, Domine . .. for mine 
Ears have Heard thy salvation... Bring 
| me my score.” 

TI. 
| Hero, I take it, this voyage in somewhat 
strange and unfamiliar waters of life comes 
|to a natural end. There are points and 
| lines beyond which ships can sail, but no 
| pen can follow them; I mean the waters 


She will do you no harm | of death, though they are familiar, and not 


now; you are free, and she has atoned. | strange. Whether the force of habit called 


As for me—Noémi! ” 


|for the vocal and instrumental parts of 


Celia started round—there stood Clari, | the thing called Cleopatra, or whether the 
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opening inward eyes of the musician 
caught infinite possibilities of new scores 
in new worlds, where the stars sing aloud 
for joy in their courses, not even the 
omniscient Prosper could tell. It seems 
enough, not that John March died in the 
glory he had lived for—that was nothing— 
but that he died in the arms of Noémi; 
understanding and understood by the only 
hearts that cared for him, or for whom he 
cared. If it was but for a moment—even 
such a moment is more than comes to 
most men between cradle and grave. “ Call 
no man happy till he dies?” Rather call 
no man unhappy till he has lived; and 
John March least of all. 

Lady Quorne and Ilma Krasinski, the 
Parnassus and Prosper, Cleopatra and 
Clari, Lindenheim and London, fade back 
into dreamland. But the old grey tower 
of Deepweald, whence this voyage of souls 
began, still turns to rose in the sunset; 
and round its highest mouldings, and 





among the elms, the rooks still curl and | 
caw, making finer harmonies than Cleo- 
patra, sweeter songs than Clari’s. I cannot | 
tell if the great work, made under its 
shadow, had revolutionised the world. I 
think not; for the world is not so easy to 
turn upside down, even in the matter of 
a song. Vulgarity, buffoonery, wsthetic 
affectation, cliquism, Prosperism, fashion, 
and cant, are fairly able to hold their 
own, and have as yet shown but few 
signs of dying; and it is good they 
should live, for it is good to fight them. 
Enough that one stout soldier died in 
the faith that the fight was won. Bat, 
however it might be, and may be, with the 
world, Deepweald, after three whole months, 
was still—Deepweald. Mrs. Swann and 
Miss Hayward had not called a Dorcas 
meeting to petition Parliament against the 
misuse of semi-grand pianos, and to indict | 
Mr. Lucas, their highly respectable and 
efficient organist, as a charlatan. 

Nor, as yet, had the curate of St. 
Anselm’s received a mitre in recognition | 
of his wife’s complaisance in looking after | 
the health and morals of a prima donna. | 
He was curate of St. Anselm’s still; and, | 
indeed, was in all things the same, except | 
in having two new guests under his roof: | 
Hope, and Celia. 

lt was not out of complaisance to the 
caprice of a countess that Bessy Gaveston | 
had taken Celia home with her to Deep- | 
weald. It was just out of her own sweet | 
nature and good heart, because Celia had | 
no friends, and nowhere to go, and not | 
enough pride or independence to stand ' 





alone, when the whole rock whereon her 
life had been built was shattered at a 
blow. The only thing that was not strange 
in life seemed to her terribly strange. For 
the first time she was both in Deepweald 
and at home. 

Is it very terrible to say that she 
mourned, at heart, for her father less than 
if he had not been a tyrant, whose whole 
love for her had been shown by trying to 
turn her into a machine? Slaves may 
honestly mourn for their masters; and 
Celia mourned with her heart even more 
than with her eyes; but it was as a slave 
after all, and as a slave set free. Such 
grief is honest; too honest to affect im- 
possible depths of feeling. But she did 
better than mourn for his loss, which was 
no loss; she understood him. And if the 
great soul, set free from its narrow body, 
was still conscious anywhere in the world, 
it might have been amply content with 
such mourning. Mrs. Swann said: “ How 
easily she takes it, to be sure!” Mr. 
Swann said : “ No wonder!” Bessy said : 
“It’s because she feels too deep for tears.” 
They were all wrong. It was because she 
knew. 

On Sunday morning, Lucas, the organist, 
was hurrying over a late breakfast in the 
parlour sacred to the memory of Cleopatra. 
The ghost of the grim old organist would 
have lost itself in the orderliness that 
reigned in that Augean stable. And yet 
Lucas was no Hercules—he was only a 
married man, with a tidy wife who believed 
in dusters. It was too near church-time 
to expect callers. But one came; an old 
visitor from Lindenheim. 


“ Why—Herr Walter! What brings 
you here?” 

“Why not? I knew Deepweald before 
you.” 


“ Mrs. Lucas—Mr. Gordon. And break- 


| fast—Mr. Gordon, if you will.” 


“Thank you; I became intimate with 
breakfast hours ago.” 

“Then I’ll have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing you to dinner in a few hours. 
Meanwhile, you shall come to church, and 
hear me play; though I can’t promise you 
Fritz Meyer to blow. You remember 
Waaren ? ” 

“Thank you; but I’ve heard you play.” 

“ But not here.” 

“Yes; here. The first time you ever 
played in Deepweald.” 

“What! when I played to Clari, and 
thought it was my Lady Quorne? That 
was @ fearful joke—worse than Waaren. 
By-the-way, you know Clari? What's 
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become of her? I never see her name in 
anything.” 

Walter both frowned and smiled. 

“ Nobody knows Clari.” 








“What! you don’t mean to 
she’s——” 


say 





“Bah! I mean I thought I knew her 
once; but I didn’t, that’s all. She made 
a tremendous hit last season, and has en- 
gaged herself to Prosper for the remainder 
of time. That’s all. She’s singing in 
Tobolsk, or Sumatra, or Paris, or some- 
where, for a fortune a night, and is allowed 
to eat oysters by the bushel.” 

“ Oysters ?’ 

“Yes; I believe she is Cleopatra, and 
dines on pearls.” 

After all, it had been the dead baby, the 
text for vengeance, whom Noémi Baruc 
had loved ; not the grown-up girl. It was 
true; and what had Giulia Clari to do 
with Celia March, after all? Romance 
itself has not the magic to make a prima 





donna, for more than one night, live back- 
ward twenty-five years, and to be as if | 
roses and diamonds had never been. She 
to settle down, and rest on the love of a | 
girl, who had been the empress of an 
emperor? Who was still, and more than 


ever, empress of that greater world—the 
stage? Not she. Diamonds are immortal, 
and the love for them never dies. But she, 
too, understood the master-soul of them 


all; and, doubtless, he understood her, too. | 
And henceforth, under all her moods, she | 
had a soul, faithful to her light, which 
was—song. 

Thinking of these things, and of some 
others, more suitable to the place than | 
may appear, Walter Gordon took his seat | 
in the chancel; and there, in the middle | 


‘Celia, do you remember what I asked 
you that afternoon by the Thames? You 
did not say ‘Yes’ then. I let it slip, like 
a fool; you would have said it, Celia, but 
I always let everything slip, like a fool. 
But never again. Say ‘Yes,’ Celia!” 

Still no word. 

“T am not taking you by surprise. I 
wrote. You knew what I would come to 
say. I told you I know now what I never 
knew, your glorious self-devotion, your 
Everything that makes me feel the meanest 
sham alive. I want you to make a man of 
me. I have never been a man; I have 
been a fool. Let me learn strength from 
you. Celia, when you came to Linden- 
heim I saw my one woman of all women, 
and I did not know it; I went on following 
false lights and their shadows. I let others 
help you. I let even poor Comrie starve 
himself for days to find you gloves, while 
I—Heaven forgive me !—I went wandering 
off abroad, thinking. I shall never forgive 
myself for what I thought of him who is 
dead, and you. Is a man never to be 
| pardoned because he has not seen the light 
till the eleventh hour? I am not a strong 
man, Celia; I am not wise; but I love you 
with all my heart and soul, and shall, and 
must, for all my days.” 

Why had he not said so months ago? 
Celia’s blushing days were past; but the 
white rose has its own way of blushing, 
and of bending to the wind. 

“Do you remember Lindenheim ?” said 
she. 

“Do I remember the heaven that I saw, 


| and passed by on the other side?” 


“You know who I am? A wretched 
| stage failure—a——”’ 


“Hush! I know that I love you, that 








of the middle benches, he looked for and! I want to marry you, and that there is 
found Celia. For what else was he there? | none but you, your own self, to say ‘ Yes’ 
It had not struck him that she would | or ‘No.’ Say—which is it to be?” 
naturally have been at St. Anselm’s.| She did not think: “ What will they say 
Where else should John March’s daughter | | in Deepweald—he rich, and I poor? ” She 
worship, but where her father had made | put out her hand—under the elms. 
praise rise up in such music as the great | “Ts that ‘Yes’? Celia—I believe—I 
cathedral would never hear again? She | swear that I have loved you, down in-my 
lingered a little after the rest. He joined | real heart, ever since we walked through 
her at the south porch under the elms. the Rosenthal! And you have loved me 
“You have had my letter?” were his | —is it yet one minute? Is it——?” 
first words. She put her hand into her bosom, and 
ae drew thence what might have been a bunch 
* And——?” of violets—once upon a time. 
He half held out his hand, but she said “How long have I kept these?” said 
nothing, and did not move even a finger. | she. 
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Incontestably proved by more than Twenty-Five Years’ Medical Experience to be 


THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THis MOST DIGESTIBLE, THE MOST EFFICACIOUS. 


CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 





The extraordinary virtues of Dk. DE JonGn’s LiGHT-BRown Cop Liver O11 
in Pulmonary Consumption are now fully established. Administered in time, and 
steadily persevered in, it has not only the power of subduing all disposition to 
Phthisis, but of arresting the development of tubercles; or, when the disease has 
advanced to the developed form, it has accomplished in numberless cases a complete 
cure. Noremedy so rapidly restores the exhausted strength, improves the nutritive 
functions, stops emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expecto- 
ration, or produces a more marked and favourable influence on the local malady. 


Dr. SINCLAIR COGHILL, Paysician to the Royal National Hospital for 
Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, Ventnor, writes :— 


“ For many years I have, in private practice, exclusively prescribed the Cod Liver Oi! of 
Dr. De JoNnGH, from a large and intimate experience of its superiority as a remedial agent in 
appropriate cases to other Cod Liver Oils, ignorantly lauded on account of their comparative 
tastelessness and lightness of colour. 

** More recently I have had, in the RoyAL NATIONAL Hospital FOR CONSUMPTION here, an 
opportunity of instituting a more extensive and systematic comparison, and I have convinced 
myself that in Tubercular and the various forms of Strumous Disease, Dk. DE JONGH’s Licut- 
Brown Cop Liver O11 possesses greater therapeutic efficacy than any other Cod Liver Oil with 
which I am acquainted. 

“It was especially noted, in a large number of cases in which the patients protested they 
had never been able to retain or digest other Cod Liver Oil, that DR DE JONGH’s OIL was not 
only tolerated, but taken readily, and with marked benefit. 

“T believe the superior qualities of this Oil to be due to its being presented in a more com- 
pletely natural condition as regardsits organic composition. Attempts to over-refine by destructive 
chemical processes probably have the effect of removing organic constituents of the highest 
importance, indeed essential, in promoting digestion and assimilation. 

“Dr. DE JONGH’s OIL is now the only Cod Liver Oil used in the RoyaAL NATIONAL 
HosPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST.” 


[For further Select Medical Opinions see other side. 





DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, 


In cases of Debility and Emaciation, the restorative powers of DR. DE JONGH’s 
Licut-Brown Cop Liver OijL have been remarkably manifested both with adults 
and children, its peculiar tonic and nutritive properties having entirely restored 
strength and health to the most feeble and deteriorated constitutions. 

ROWLAND DALTON, Esq., M.R.C.S., District Medical Officer, Bury 
St. Edmunds, writes :— 

“‘In giving my opinion of Dr. De JoNGH’s LIGHT-BROWN Cop LIVER O11, I have no hesis 
tation in saying that I have not the slightest confidence in any other kind. The effects of Dr. pee 
JonGH’s OIL are sure and most remarkable, especially in that broken-down state of health and 
strength which usually precedes and favours tubercular deposit ; and I never recommend any other 
sort. The Oil I have had from you was for my own use, and it has certainly been the only means 
of saving my life on two occasions ; and even now, when J feel ‘out of condition,’ I take it, and 
like it, unmixed with anything, as being the most agreeable way. I could wish that Dr. DE JONGH’s 
OIL would come into general use, and entirely supersede the Pale and other worthless preparations.” 

THOMAS HUNT, Esq., F.R.C.S., ate Medical Officer of Health, St. Giles’s 
and Bloomsbury, writes :-— 

‘¢ In badly nourished infants, DR. DE JONGH’s LIGHT-BROWN CoD LIVER OIL is invaluable, 
The rapidity with which two or three tea-spoonfuls a day will fatten a young child is astonishing, 
The weight gained is three times the weight of the Oil swallowed, or more; and, as children 
generally like the taste of Dr. DE JoNGH’s OIL, and when it is given them, often cry for more, it 
appears as though there were some prospect of deliverance for the appalling multitude of children 
who figure in the weekly bills of mortality issued from the office of the Registrar General. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 


Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. | Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 
“‘T have frequently prescribed Dr. DE JoNGH’s Light- | “The experience of many years has abundantly proved 


Brown Cod Liver Oil. I consider it to be a very pure the truth of every word said in favour of Dr. pE JoNGH’S 
Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic agent Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil by many of our first Phy- 
of great value.” sicians and Chemists, thus stamping him as a high 

— authority and an able Chemist whose investigations 


have remained unquestioned.” 
Dr. LETHEBY, q 


Medical Officer of Health to the City of London. 
In all cases I have found Dr. pE JonGu’s Cod Liver Dr, EDWARD SMITH, F.RS., 


il possessing the same set of properties, among which Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board of Great Britain. 
P g r prop non; / J 

the presence of cholaic compounds, and of iodine in a 
state of organic combination, are the most remarkable.” 





“We think it a great advantage that there is one kind 
of Cod Liver Oil which is universally admitted to be 
— Light-Brown Oil supplied by Dr. pg 

ONGH.” 


Dr. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 


** Dr. DE JonGu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil contains : eae ile 
the whole tthe active ingredients of the remedy, and is Professor of Psychological Medicine, King’s College. 
easily digested. Hence its value, not only in Diseases “Dr. DE JonGu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil has the 
of the Throat and Lungs, but in a great number of cases rare excellence of being well borne and assimilated by 
to which the Profession is extending its use.” ; stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils.” 





DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL is supplied ONLY in IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 
2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; sealed with BETTS’ Patent Capsule impressed on the 
top with DR. DE JONGH’S Stamp, and on the side with his Signature, and the Signature of 
ANSAR, HARFORD & Co.; and bearing under the wrapper a Label with the same Stamp and 
Signatures. 


WITHOUT THESE MARKS NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


ANSAR, HARFORD & Co., 77, Strand, London. 





CAUTION.—Resist mercenary attempts to substitute inferior or worthless preparations. 
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The Scottish Widows’ Fund. 


ESTABLISHED 1815. 


HE Members of this Society for Mutuat AssuRANCE 
admit all who join them to full participation in the benefits 
resulting from a successful association of over sixty years, such as 


The guarantee of the Largest Fund in the United Kingdom 


invested in high class Home Securities, 
Liberal Conditions of Assurance, recently revised and extended. 
A Surrender Value after payment of one full Premium, which 


is set aside when a Policy has been allowed to lapse, and can be 
claimed a¢ any time by the person in right of it. 

That the great benefits derived from Membership in this Society 
are appreciated by the Provident Classes of the community, is evident 
from the steady and continued progress of the Business transacted 
from year to year. The New Assurances effected during the last 
six years averaged 


ONE MILLION AND A QUARTER PER ANNUM, 


and the Total Amount presently Assured by the SOCIETY’s Policies 
on the lives of Twenty-three Thousand Members, including Bonus 
Additions already vested, exceeds the enormous sum of 


£20,000,000. 
The Next Division of Profits takes place in 1880 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


London, 28 CorNHILL.—West End Agency, 49 PALL MALL. 
Dublin, 41 WESTMORELAND STREET. Leeds, 21 Park Row. 
Glasgow, 114 West GEORGE STREET. Bristol, 22 CoLLece GREEN. 
Manchester, ALBERT SQUARE. Belfast, 2 HicH STREET. 
Liverpool, 48 CasTLE STREET. Newcastle, GraIncer Street, W. 
Birmingham, 12 BENNeETT’s HILL. Dundee, g PANMURE STREET. 

Norwich, 48 St. Gites’ CuurRcH PLAIN. 
Agencies in all the imporiant towns of the three Kingdoms. 


HEAD OFFICE, SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 


Sr. A Square, EpINBURGH, S 
wwe AY H. TURNBULL, Secretary. 


Copies of the last Annual Report with Accounts, Prospectuses, and Forms of Proposals, 
may be obtained on application at any of the Society's Offices or Agencies. 





Printed by R. & R. Crarx, Edinburgh. 












Annual Revenue 


£850,000. 
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MARCUS WARD & CO’S 


NEW SERIES OF 


ORIGINAL ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 


TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 




















HE “Blue-bell” Series has been undertaken by the Authors and Publishers 

with a view to issue, at regular periodical intervals, original illustrated 

Tales of a high class, carefully printed on good paper, and neatly bound, at a 
price within the reach of all classes. 

Under the system now in vogue, Novels are first published in three 
volumes, at half-a-guinea a volume, nearly a prohibitive price to ordinary 
readers, who resort to the Circulating Library for the loan of works they are 
unwilling to purchase. The best stories are those most sought after, and the 
readers, who have to wait their turn, often do not obtain the book they desire until 
its interest is lost or obscured by that of some romance of newer publication. 

In America, France, and Germany, original works of fiction are issued 
in ‘‘ Brochure” form at low prices, and are thus made accessible to thousands 
of intelligent readers, who, under the “ Library” system which prevails in 
this country, would either not see such works at all, or would have to wait 
until a cheap re-issue brought them within their reach. 

The Publishers of the “Blue-bell” Series are confident that they are 
supplying a public want in furnishing original light reading of a healthy 
character and good tone at a very low price, and they hope that the “ Blue- . 
bell” stories may supplant much of the objectionable fiction which is now so 
extensively circulated and read. 

Many writers of eminence have already promised their support. Among 
the earlier volumes will be found tales by C. FRASER-TYTLER, Mrs. RIDDELL, 
M. Branston, and SARAH TYTLER, and other well-known writers will shortly 
be added to the list. 





BLUE BELL, By M. Bramston, Author | BROWNIE. By C. W. BarpDs.Ley, Author 
of ‘‘The Panelled House,” ‘‘Country Mai- of ‘‘John Lexley’s Troubles,” &c. Illus- 
dens,” ‘‘Em,” &c., &c. Illustrated by trated by E. BLAIR LEIGHTON. 

MARCUS STONE, A.R.A, [Jn the Press. 

SUMMER SNOW. By SARAH TyTLER, | FRIENDS ONLY. By Emity Marion 
Author of ‘‘ Lady Bell,” &c., &c. Illus- Harris, Author of ‘‘ Estelle,” ‘‘ Mercer's 
trated by FRANK DaADD. [Fume 1st. Gardens,” ‘‘ Four Messengers,” &c. 

A LITTLE WESTERN FLOWER. [1m the Press. 


By M. C. HELMoRE, Author of ‘‘Cap and | JESSIE. By Mrs. RipDELL, Author of 
Bells,” ‘‘ Luna,” &c. Illustrated by PERCY | ** George Geith of Fen Court,” &c. 
MACQUOID, [/n the Press. | [Je the Press. 





The Second Volume, ‘“‘SUMMER SNOW,” is now ready, and 
others will follow at short intervals. 


MARCUS WARD & CO., LONDON & BELFAST. 














IN MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


OUR NATIVE LAND, 


Its Scenery and Assoctattions, 


WITH DESCRIPTIVE NOTES, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “BY LOCH AND LAND.” 


An Artistic Publication, with three Chromograph Views of famous scenery in 
each Part, in fac-simile of Original Water-Colour Drawings, 
expressly made for this Work. 















































PART I.—ENGLISH LAKE DISTRIOT—Derwentwater, Ambleside, Rydal Falls. 


» OO * ” Ullswater, Wastwater, Stock Gill Force. 
» IIL _S00TLAND—Stirling Oastle, Loch Lomond, Benvenue (June 1st). 

» IV. ” Dumbarton Oastle, Loch Ness, Eilan-Donan Oastle. 

»  V.—THE IRISH LAKES—Upper Lake, Ross Castle, Middle Lake (Killarney). 
» VI— » »  Devil’s Glen, Tore Waterfall, Meeting of the Waters. 
» VIL—NORTH IRELAND—Carrick-a-Rede, Dunluce Oastle, Dunseverick Oastle. 
» VIII. ” 9 The Loom (Giant's Causeway), Giant’s Oauseway, 


The Grey Man’s Path, (Fair Head, Oo, Antrim). 
IX.—DERBYSHIRE—The Lovers’ Walk (Matlock Bath), Matlock Bath from 
the Heights of Abraham, Matlock High Tor. 
 & ” Monsal Dale, Miller's Dale, The River Wye, near 
Buxton. 


Others in active preparation. 


MARCUS WARD'S 


Allustrated Claberlen Mobels. 


° TO BE COMPLETED IN TWENTY-FIVE HALF-GROWN VOLUMES, 


A New Illustrated Half-Crown Edition of the Waverley Novels. One or more 
Novels complete in each Volume, with full-page and other Engravings, specially 
prepared for this Edition. Handsomely bound in a new style, ready for the 
Library, with Vignette Portrait of Author on side in gold. 











Waverley, + s+ se With 35 Illustrations (10 full-page). 
Ivanhoe, tee tee ee » 36 ” (10 full-page). 
Kenilworth, =» «+ » 85 r (10 full-page). 
Guy Mannering, vee aes » 36 ” (10 full-page). 
Heart of Mid-Lothian, -.. tee » $2 ” (8 full-page). 
Quentin Durward, - -- » 36 r (10 full-page). 
The Antiquary, + --  » 85  » (20 full-page), | 
Old Mortality, -. - » $4 ” (8 full-page). 
The Bride of Lammermoor and 

A Legend of Montrose, --. » 49 ” (14 full-page). 


OTHERS WILL FOLLOW MONTHLY. 


MARCUS WARD & CO., LONDON & BELFAST. 
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FOUNDED 1606. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFIGE. 
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INCREASING NEW BUSINESS. 




















a ie £ 
1874 631 274,105 9,324 
1875 821 408,680 13,162 
1876 1,006 451,650 14,557 
1877 1,147 576,233 20,929 








EXISTING ASSURANCES ... 
| INVESTED FUNDS 

| ANNUAL INCOME 

| CLAIMS PAID 

| BONUSES DECLARED 








kd 


£6,023,350 
2,019,251 
270,525 
5932392 
2,342,000 


[over. 











NOVELLO, EWER AND CO., PRINTERS, 69 & 70, DEAN ST., SOHO, 























PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
60, REGENT STREET, & 14, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


FOUNDED 1806, 





HALF-CREDIT SYSTEM, 


Applicable only to With-Bonus Policies for the Whole Term of Life 
(TABLE A), and to Lives not exceeding 60 years of age. 
UNDER this system, one-half the Premium only is payable during 
the first 5, 7, or 10 years, in the option of the Assured; the other 
half-premium remains a charge against the Policy, bearing 5 per 

cent. interest, payable in advance. 

The arrears of hali-premium may be paid off at any time, or 
be deducted from the sum assured when the claim arises, or from 
the Office Value in case of surrender. 

This system offers the advantage of a low premium during the 
early years of life, and thus enables an Assurer to open a policy 
for a larger amount than could be obtained under the ordinary 
terms. 

The large Bonuses declared by this Office may reasonably be 
expected (except upon Policies of a very recent date) to clear off 
any charge which may be due for these arrears of premium. 


BONUSES UPON POLICIES STILL IN EXISTENCE. 





No. of* date of Sun Policy Increased by | Percentage of Bonus 
Policy. olicy. Assured, | Bonuses to | to Sum Assured. 
) y 


d. 


3,924 | 18,056 15 O | 161 PER ceNT. 
5,389 | 16 1,000 2,364 140/136 _,, 
6,876 | 1,000 | 2,305 18 0/130 ,, 


6,111 200 478 1610 | 189 ” 











SURRENDER VALUES.—Surrender Values are granted upon 
Policies any time after the payment of ONE YEAR’S premium. 
Loans ON PoticrEs.—Loans are advanced by the Office, upon 
the deposit of a Provipent Po.icy, when the Surrender Value 
amounts to £10. 
Full information given on application to THE SECRETARY, 
50, Recent STREET, Lonpon, W. 
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PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


CALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, « BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies, 

Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
asesting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIO 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed. 

A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet “ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


J. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 


Wi'-G. Hi. JONES 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London. 
(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
HAS OBTAINED HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
FOR HIS IMPROVED PAINLESS Metuop or aparrine 


Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 


PAMPHLET FORWARDED GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL.—My pz£,8 Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in 
the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that 
you have obtained Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In 
recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 



































DR. ROOKES 
ANTI-LANCET. 


WHAT IS ITP 


A Handy Guide to Domestic Medicine. 
should possess a Copy. 


DE: ROOKE’S ANTI- LA D®*:- ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 


All Invalids should read the Chapter on the Functions of | |All who wish to preserve health, and thus prolong life, 
Digestion, showing by what process food is converted into | Should read Dr. Rooke’s Anti-Lancet, or Hanpy GuIDE TO 
blood—How blood sustains the whole system—How nervous | Domestic Mepicryg, which can be had gratis from any 
power influences all the bodily organs to perform théir | Chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
allotted functions—Principles of life and death unfolded—| cerning this book, the late eminent author, Sheridan 
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’ ms clergyman, writing to Dr. Rooke, under date July 5th, 
DE: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 1874, speaking of the ‘‘ ANTI-LANCET,” says: “Of its 
style and matter I can judge, for I have been an author on 
The Nervous, the yg or the Hypochondriac, should | other themes for thirty years, None but a master-mind 
read the Chapter on the Origin of all Diseases from de- | among men could have conceived or written your Introduc- 
os of nervous or vital power—How explained—Pro-| tion. It is the most perfect delineation I ever read of the 
ucing or exciting causes of nervous depression—Effects of | human frame, and the links between the material fabric and 

| the spiritual unison of body and soul.” 
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ef and suspense—Sudden surprise and fright — Hard | —— =e - o-) a ae 
study—Hot relaxing fluids—Intemperance in eating and | DE»: ROOKE’S ANTI - LANCET, 
drinking—Spirituous liquors—Loss of blood—Impure air. | 


—|or, HANDY GUIDE TO DOMESTIC MEDICINE, can be 
had gratis of all Chemists, or post free from Dr. Rooke, 
Scarborough, England. 


R. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


Ask your Chemist for a copy (gratis) of the last edition, 
| containing 172 pages, 








DE: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.| 


Read the Chapter on the Destructive Practice of Bleeding, | 
illustrated by the cases of Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, | 
Madame Malibran, Count Cayour, General “Stonewall” 
Jackson, and other public characters. 





CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC 


OUGH EHLIXTR. 


OPIATES, NARCOTICS, and SQUILLS are too often invoked to give relief in COUGHS, COLDS, and all 
PULMONARY DISEASES. Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary relief at the expense of 
enfeebling the digestive organs, and thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the malady, modern science 
points. to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooks, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says :— 








“IT have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and 
“invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation 
‘* of the Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption; 


strengthens the constitution. 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, 


This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
Hence it is used with the most signal success in 
INFLUENZA, 
QUINSY, 


“and I can, with the greatest confidence, recom. 
“mend it as a most valuable adjunct to an other- 
“wise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 


only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 


CONSUMPTIVE NIGHT SWEATS, 
And all affections of the Throat and Cheat. 





which can be had Gratis of all Chemists. 





Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and lls. each, by all respectable Chemists, and wholesale 
by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough, England. 
*,” Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on ‘‘ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of 








CHARLES DICKENS AND EVANS, CRYSTAL PALACE PRESS, 











